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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


ONSIDERABLE accessions have been made during the year 
3 to the Library and Museum. Among the books received 

are Calvin’s Institutes (1564) ; Calderwood’s History of the 
Church of Scotland ; Dr. Chalmers’s presentation copy of Marshman’s 
Chinese Grammar; books and MSS. associated with Professor 
George Lawson and his son, the minister of the Secession Church at 
Bolton, Lancashire; “The Trial of Edward Irving,” and Robert W. 


Barbour,” a memoir printed for private circulation. 

Portraits of the following Moderators have been added to the 
Gallery :—Rev. William Blackwood, D.D., LL.D. (1846), Rev. 
John Weir, D.D. (1858), Rev. George Johnstone, D.D. (1892), 
Rev. James Muir, D.D. (1894), Rev. A. Phimister, M.A. (1908), 
and Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. (1917). 

By the courtesy of the Regent Square authorities, whose invariable 
kindness the Council gladly acknowledges, the portraits of five 
Moderators have been hung in the Hall used for the meetings of 
the Presbytery of London North. 

The membership does not increase proportionately to the growth 
of our work and expenditure, and the Council observes with some- 
thing like envy that the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Historical 
Society, founded in 1914, has 650 members as compared with our 
180. 

The Society has suffered a great loss through the death in May 
last of its honorary treasurer, Mr. Cecil D. Robertson. An original 
member, he remained one of the Society’s warmest supporters ; 
his serenity and ripe experience made him wise in counsel ; and by 
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his personal efforts he raised a large sum for the equipment of the 
Museum. Cordial thanks are due to Mr. Macleod Black for carrying 
on, with much efficiency, the duties of treasurer. 

The late William Campbell, D.D., has an honoured place among 
the benefactors of the Society. He presented to it, on his retire- 
ment, his Japanese Orders and Insignia, silver articles presented 
to him in Formosa, and a complete set of his published writings. 

The Diamond Jubilee of the Rev. Dr. Drysdale, of Morpeth, gave 
the Council an opportunity of warmly congratulating our first 
president, who watches with fatherly interest the progress of the 
Society he did so much to establish. 

It having been found that congregational records and communien 
plate sometimes come into the hands of dealers and other unauthorised 
persons, the Council passed a resolution requesting the Moderator’s 
Committee to move the General Assembly to adopt means for 
ensuring a more strict control of such property, and to remind 
office bearers and trustees that the Historical Society has been 
recognised by the Supreme Court of our Church as the custodian 
of all records, plate, etc., possessed by our congregations. 

The forthcoming issue of the ‘“ Journal” will contain, inter alia, 
an article on the relation between the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Reformed Church of France and that adopted by the leaders 
of the Presbyterian party in the Church of England in the sixteenth 
century; a biographical notice of Principal John Skinner (with 
portrait); an article on the ancient meeting of Founders’ Hall 
(now represented by the congregation of Canonbury); a short 
article on Mark Akenside, and many paragraphs relating to matters 
of historical interest. The attention of the Assembly is drawn to 
the fact that the Council has now a book-plate, designed with much 
care regarding detail, and an impression will be presented to each 
member of the Society, through the “ Journal.” 

The Council has pleasure in exchanging journals with all the 
kindred societies in England as well as with the Calvinistic Methodist 
Society of Wales, the Presbyterian Historical Society of Philadel- 
. phia, and the Societé de l'histoire du Protestantisme Frangais. 

In last year’s report it was stated that the equipment of the new 
library demanded early attention, and it was a disappointment to 
the Council that the General Assembly did not increase the annual 
grant to £50, as desired. Through the exertions of the curator, 
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Mr. W. B. Shaw, the electric light and a heating apparatus have 
now been installed, and a commencement has been made with the 
erection of bookcases. Much remains to be done, however, before 
the library is furnished and fit to be used for reading or consultation, 
and the Council, while grateful for the increase made to the grant 
last year, respectfully urges that a grant of {50 may be allocated 
this year. 
(Signed) R. D. McGLASHAN, 
Secretary. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN SKINNER. 


More than twenty-one years have passed since the opening day 
of Westminster College, and nearly one-third of the present ministry 
of our Church at home and on the foreign field has received its 
theological training there. In that period, various changes have 
taken place in the personnel of the Senatus, but Dr. John Skinner 
has been a member from the beginning. 

Transference of the College to Cambridge was in the nature of 
an experiment, permitted by the Synod only after one of the most 
memorable debates which ever took place in that Court. It was 
feared that Anglican ideals would unduly affect our students ; 
but this fear has been groundless. 

On the opening day, the presence of the late Dr. Butler, Master 
of Trinity, and of the late Dr. Handley Moule (afterwards Bishop 
of Durham), was a happy omen of the friendly attitude of the 
Church of England and of the University of Cambridgé. Westminster 
College nobly has fulfilled its function as a seminary of sacred 
learning for Presbyterian students, but with a due recognition of 
the catholicity of Christianity has had the most fraternal relations 
with other denominations and schools of thought. Every member 
of the present Senatus has published books presenting views of 
the most progressive and modern character, and these works, 
greatly esteemed by Conformist and Nonconformist alike, have 
given a distinguished reputation to our college, and have brought 
honour to their authors. 

It is not invidious to select Dr. Skinner as the one member of 
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the Senatus who is characteristic of the older traditions of our 
Church. 


Alert to every intellectual movement or theological sign of the 
times, tolerant towards the subject of ecclesiastical unity, but 
reticent upon it, Dr. Skinner is one of the pioneers of Biblical science 
in this country, preferring this to the more conspicuous réle of an 
Assembly leader. Acknowledging Robertson Smith and A. B. 
Davidson to be his masters in Old Testament research, he has 
developed the principles of these two great Scottish professors to 
a degree of conservative liberalism that is well illustrated by his 
work on the Book of Genesis, a volume which makes that ancient 
piece of literature intelligible to all. 


When the first Principal of Westminister College, Dr. J. Oswald 
Dykes, retired, the choice of a successor caused some correspondence 
and a good deal of private discussion. Some maintained that the 
principalship should be associated permanently with the Chair of 
Theology , and others differed from that view. A third party was 
wishful to introduce the American idea of a principal who would 
be the titular head of the college, devoting his time to both the 


business and academic sides, and keeping the claims of the College 
in their proper perspective in the eye of the Church. The tragically 
sudden death of Dr. John Watson in America during the Synod 
week of 1907, postponed the anticipated discussion, and when the 
subject came up for settlement at the following Synod, the mind 
of the Church was so clear upon this matter that Dr. Skinner was 
chosen Principal with acclamation. 


For thirteen years Dr. Skinner has been a worthy Principal, 
maintaining also the highest traditions of a Presbyterian teacher 
of sacred learning. During that period he has had problems of 
a practical nature, such as the adjustment of the household staff 
and other items connected with the domestic puzzle of finding out 
how to make the needs of the College fit into the narrow compass 
of an inadequate income. 


The never-to-be forgotten seven years, 1914-21, left their mark 
upon men, and colleges, and all things. With a faith amounting 
at times to an unrealisable idealism, and a courage and an adaptabi- 
lity most praiseworthy, Dr. Skinner and his colleagues kept the 
prestige of the college very high in those years when the ancient 
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University town was a military camp, its streets alive with soldiers, 
instead of with groups of gowned students. 

As a professor, Dr. Skinner is all that can be desired. Students 
do not take to Hebrew naturally, and Dr. Skinner has long been 
aware of that anti-Semitic prejudice ; but no student has spent a 
single term in his class without being made conscious of the import- 
ance that Dr. Skinner attaches to the subject. The present writer 
recalls the impression made upon his mind when for the first time 
he had an examination paper returned by Dr. Skinner, containing 
half-marks, in addition to a relatively small number of whole ones. 
It is by unobtrusive methods like this, that Dr. Skinner teaches his 
students exactitude. 

Dr. Skinner’s personal qualities create an indefinable charm. 
Dr. Alexander Alexander, an old fellow-student and a lifelong friend, 
wrote of Dr. Skinner :— 

“Though no man of mystery, Dr. Skinner is not quite easy to 
know ; yet he is a very simple, humble and accessible person, 
especially to simple and humble people.”* 

It is this reserved manner and a shy nature which frequently 
have veiled from people the activities of a powerful intellect, and 
of a resolute will. 

Principal Skinner is laying down the burden of office at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Assembly. He retires, full of years, 
but not too old, and with the best wishes of his colleagues of the 
Senatus, his brethren in the ministry, and his students—past and 
present. The whole Church is proud of one whose scholarship 
has gained him an European reputation ; and is grateful that he 
has prepared a new way whereby, in the spirit of Jeremiah, men 
may still seek the old paths, and find God. 

For the greater part of his ministerial career, Dr. Skinner’s life 
has been enriched with the companionship of Mrs. Skinner, who 
was a friend of all the students of Queen Square House, as she has 
been with those of Westminster College. Sentiment is rarely 
visible in the pages of an International Commentary, and it is not 
without significance that, in his volume on Genesis, Dr. Skinner 
relaxes his customary reserve, and dedicates his highest literary 
achievement to Mrs. Skinner, in the three simple words :—‘To 
my Wife.” 


*“Monthly Messenger’’ for April, 1914. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—-John Skinner was born July 18th, 1851, and 
was the eldest son of James Skinner, of Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. He was 
educated at the Gymnasium, Old Aberdeen, and entered the University of 
Aberdeen, and later, the Free Church College, Aberdeen. He also studied 
at the New College, Edinburgh, and took courses at Leipzig and Géttingen. 
The following are Dr. Skinner’s degrees: M.A. and D.D. of the University 
of Aberdeen ; Hon. D.D. of the University of St. Andrew’s ; Hon. M.A. of the 
University of Cambridge; Hon. D.D. of the University of Oxford. Dr. 
Skinner held pastorates in the (original) Free Church of Scotland; St. 
Fergus, 1880-86, and Kelso, 1886-90. In 1890 he was appointed Professor 
of Old Testament Language and Literature, and also of Apologetics to the 
students of the Presbyterian Church of England in Queen Square House, 
London; and upon the removal of the College to Cambridge, Dr. Skinner 
continued in that capacity, being appointed Principal of Westminster College 
in 1908. In the year 1885 Dr. Skinner married Jessie Elizabeth, daughter 
of James Niven, Milis of Echt, Aberdeenshire. Dr. Skinner was nominated 
for the honour of Moderator of Synod, and had he seen his way to accept, 
he would have been Moderator in the first year of the Great War. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY :— 

(1) The historical connection between the Old and New Testament, Bible 
Class Primers (T. and T. Clark), published 1890. 

(2) The Book of Ezekiel, published 1896 in the ‘‘Expositor’s Bible.” 

(3) The Book of the prophet Isaiah in “Cambridge Bible for Schools’; Ist 
volume published 1897, 2nd volume published 1898 (Revised Editions 
1915 and 1917). 

(4) The first and second Books of Kings, published in 1904 in ‘The 
Century Bible.” 

(5) Acriticaland exegetical commentary on the Book of Genesis (London,1910). 
A long review of this work, “in the main, highly appreciative,” appeared 
in the “‘Theologische Literaturzeitung”’ for March 30th, 1912 ; the article 
being by Dr. Hugo Gressman, of Berlin. See “British Weekly” par. on 
April llth, 1912. 

{6) The Divine Names in Genesis, 1914. 

This work called forth the following reply :— 

(6a) The Pentateuchal Text—a reply to Dr. Skinner, by Harold M. Weiner 
(Elliot Stock, 1914). 

(7) Some observations on Theological Education (for private circulation), 
published 1918. 

(8) Prophecy and Religion : Studies in the Life of Jeremiah (in the Press). 


ARTICLES :— - 

(a) Notes on a new Samaritan MS. Jewish Quarterly Review, volume xiv. 
Cosmopolitan aspects of Hebrew Wisdom. Jewish Quartcrly Review, 
volume xvii. 

Moloch. Expository Times, volume i. 

Ezekiel’s Temple. Expository Times, volume iii. 

Professor A. B. Davidson. Expository Times, volume xiii. 

Names of God in Genesis. Expository Times, volume xx. 

Canon and Text of the Old Testament in Peake’s Commentary on the 
Rible, published 1920 (T. C. and E. C. Jack, Ltd.). 

Ezekiel. Article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Holiness (in Old Testament). Article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

Righteousness (in Old Testament). Article in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible. 


PORTRAIT :— 
Our presentation portrait is taken from the bust given to Westminster 
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College by Dr. Skinner’s old students and other friends, the unveiling taking 
place on October 27th, 1921. The Rev. W. Fearon Halliday, M.A., made 
the presentation on behalf of the subscribers, and speeches in appreciation 
of the work of Dr. Skinner were made by Dr. T. R. Glover, the Public Orator 
of the University, and Rev. Prof. John Oman, D.D. The bust is of Serravezza 
marble, and is the work of Mr. Allan G. Wyon, of St. John’s Wood, London. 
Mr. Wyon was trained at the R.A. Schools, and later, worked as an assistant 
in the studio of Sir Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. Mr. Wyon’s family has been 
connected with the art of making medals and seals for upwards of one hundred 
and thirty years, His bust of Dr. Skinner is a striking likeness; and other 
successful works are his ‘Pax Dolorosa,’ a marble bust in the Glasgow Art 
Gallery, and a memorial in Salisbury Cathedral to the late Hon. Edward W. 
Tennant. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM 


AND THE 


REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. 
By Mrs. W. W. D. CAMPBELL. 


I.—First FRENCH NATIONAL SYNOD. 


It has long been understood that the polity of the Church of 
Scotland and her various daughter churches was, through John 
Knox, profoundly influenced in its general characteristics by the 
canons laid down in the “Institutes” of Calvin. Can a similar 
dependence be traced in the case of early Presbyterianism in England, 
and, if so, what are the chief links of connection ? It is the purpose 
of this paper to show that much of our earliest English Presbyterian 
“code” was founded directly on the original ‘discipline’ of the 
Reformed Church of France. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the Reformation in France 
had enlisted a large number of adherents. Calvin, who for years 
had been living and working in Geneva, kept continually urging 
the French Protestants to form themselves into an organised 
community.* Not only did he believe strongly in the unity of 
Church government. He held also that neither should the Gospel 
be preached nor the Lord’s Supper administered except by those 
who had been ordained with the laying-on of hands. Further, 

*NotEe.—See ‘‘Synodes Nationaux,” by De Félice. The Jesuits with their 
compact organisation were slowly but surely gaining ground as among the 


strongest forces of the “‘counter-Reformation” ; and this may have moved 
Calvin to press the more for order and method on the Protestant side. 
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“laymen” were to be invited to share in the transaction of ecclesias- 
tical affairs ; and this condition could only be attained when Elders 
““anctens”’) had been inducted into office. In what may be called 
the first stage of Church life in the French Reformed Communion, 
the Primitive group consisted of a handful of worshipping people. 
Next came the parochial group, with a stated teacher. There 
followed the appointment of elders and deacons, who were to assist 
the minister in the management of affairs. But there was at that 
stage no common bond of authority or discipline as yet among 
congregations. Things were at “loose ends.” Men of faith were 
drawn together for spiritual worship ; but the form of worship was 
indefinite, and so were all forms of procedure. The final step by 
which these scattered people were united in one constitution was 
reached, when, after preliminary conversations, the first National 
Synod met in Paris from May 25th to May 29th, 1559. 

Fifty men took part in the deliberations. The first Moderator 
chosen was a certain Frangois Morel, Sieur de Collonges, praised 
by Calvin for his uprightness of character. The time was not 
propitious for long debates ; persecution was rampant; and these 
men met at the peril of their lives. Whatever was fundamental 
had been prepared long before by the master-builder Calvin and 
plainly indicated in his “Institutes.” Besides, the deputies were 
at one in spirit and purpose, and they were able to write down 
quickly the record of an ‘‘agreed finding.” Thus, in four days, 
the “Confession of Faith” and the “ Discipline’’—each containing 
forty articles—were drawn up and accepted. It is the latter 
document—the “Discipline of the Reformed Church of France’— 
that we are about to consider in its definite historical relation to 
English Presbyterianism. During the next several decades, it 
received a number of corrections and additions. None of these, 
however, affected the spirit or substance of the first draft ; and in 
the copy before us* the dates of the articles are carefully recorded. 

The word “Church” is frequently used in the “Discipline” for 
“‘Congregation,” and, hence, occurs also in the plural: but the 
“Discipline” represents the complete organisation of a “National 
Church.” It begins by laying down regulations and definitions 
concerning ministers, elders, and deacons, in parochial relations ; 


*La Discipline des Eglises Réformeés de France’; nouvelle et derniére 
édition, 1666. 
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but it proceeds to the enactment of laws for the “Colloquy” or 
Conference (our modern “ Presbytery’’), for the “‘ Provincial Synod” 
as the phrase is employed to-day in Scotland), and for the ‘‘ National 
Synod” (which is our “General Assembly”). Supreme authority 
is vested in the last-named; and provision is made for appeals 
from each Church court to the one next above it. All ministers 
concerned attended the lower courts, along with one elder (or two) 
elected by each session ; but owing to the difficulties of the times 
the National Assembly was limited to representatives elected by 
the (seventeen) Provincial Synods—two ministers and two elders 
from each. Arrangements appear to have been made for the 
careful “ minuting’” of what was done in the courts. The National 
Synod of 1559 was really a Constituent Assembly, and from that 
date such Synods (National) were held with as much regularity as 
outward conditions allowed.* 


I].—CARTWRIGHT AND EPISCOPACY. 
Criticisms of Prelacy were making themselves felt in this country 


even during such early days as those of Wycliffe; and more than 
criticism might have been achieved under the direct influence of 
Edward VI., had that young monarch lived a few years longer than 
he did. The tendency towards a simpler form of Church govern- 
ment was still at work, like leaven, while Queen Mary’s blood-red 
and suppressive policy terrorised the land. After the accession of 
Elizabeth, many elements favoured, for a time, the freer develop- 
ment of a Presbyterian school of thought. The “open Bible” was 
in the hands of the people, and was beginning definitely to sway 
them, inviting them to criticise existing institutions from the view- 
point of the Scriptures, and to question various accepted traditions. 
A new moral and religious impulse was spreading among all classes. 
The “ill wind” of Marian persecution had brought about a great 
movement of intercourse with the Continent. The general principles 
of Calvin and other Reformers were frankly canvassed ; and many 
able theologians, holding various shades of opinion, entered the 
arena of discussion. 

Among these was Thomas Cartwright (1535-1603), who, by force 

*Notz.—Thirty National Synods sat between May 25th, 1559 (Paris), and 


November 10th, 1659 (Loudun). An interval of sixty years followed, when 
the first ““Synode au Désert’’ met at Vivarais Valley, in May, 1726. 
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of character and a propaganda spirit born of conviction, shaped 
English Presbyterianism in the sixteenth century, and brought its 
tenets into prominence.* A student of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and, later, a Fellow, first of St. John’s (1560) and then of 
Trinity (1563), he became famous through his scholarship and power 
of disputation. Convinced from Scripture study and his own keen 
sense of logic that the Anglican Church needed further reforms, and 
that Genevan principles were right, he opened a vigorous attack 
against Episcopacy ; and advocated Presbyterian methods. During 
ten years of his life at this period he was incessantly engaged in 
controversy, in which Whitgift, also a Cambridge luminary, became 
his chief opponent. Their duels of oratory, besides raising points 
which imperilled the Anglican system, disturbed academic circles ; 
and in 1570 Cartwright was deprived of his divinity professorship. 
He then repaired to Geneva, the place where good Presbyterians 
went, not to die, but to gather material for their task. Calvin 
had now been dead six years, and the gifted Beza (Théodore de 
Béze) had succeeded him as Rector of the University He wel- 
comed Cartwright, and at once recognised his outstanding ability. 


The Swiss Churches after some years of difficulty had adopted 
in 1556 Calvin’s leading ideas of Church government, and were 
exhibiting in a practical form, though necessarily on a limited 
scale, those Presbyterian principles which he had promulgated. 
Across the French border, a great Presbyterian community had 
taken shape, and was growing in cohesion, manifesting that logical 
mode of structure which was to become a model to Presbyterians. 
The Reformed Church of France had by this time (1570-71) tested 
the value of its constitution for eleven years. It had held six 
National Synods, and it represented two thousand one hundred and 
fifty congregations. Beza was Moderator of the seventh Synod, 
which came together at La Rochelle, in April, 1571, the first to 
meet under Royal letters-patent. It is within the bounds of 
possibility that Cartwright accompanied him there; but whether 
he did so or not (and the dates are obscure) the friendship between 
the two men was intimate from the first; and they must have 
compared notes on Church government and other matters, on 
many occasions. The French Synodical ‘‘ Discipline” was already 


*A portrait of Cartwright was given in this Journal, Vol. I., No. 2, p. 33. 
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widely circulated, and in constant use. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that Cartwright was familiar with its contents, 
and even possessed a copy, when he recrossed the Channel in 
November, 1572, and felt impelled to write the“ Second Admonition.” 


IiI].—‘‘ DIscIPLINnE”’ AND “‘ DIRECTORY.” 


WE reach now the crucial question of the relation between the 
French Reformed ‘Discipline’ and the constructive policy of 
Cartwright. The latter was foreshadowed in the six Latin theses 
which brought Whitgiftian wrath upon Cartwright, before he went 
abroad at all. Its evolution becomes traceable (1) in the famous 
‘Second Admonition”’ (Series of Hints or Suggestions to Parliament), 
put forth by him in 1573 ;* then later on (2) in various “ Replies” 
to Whitgift’s attacks upon this; and finally (3) in the “Directory 
of Church Government,” which emerged in 1583 as the result of 
long thought and much revising. The “Second Admonition” and 
the “Replies” mark stages on the way. towards a matured scheme 
of ecclesiastical government. A more complete system was next 
produced in manuscript by Cartwright, for the use of the clergy, 
or those of them at least who were in sympathy. It seems to have 
been drawn up in Latin, though every copy in that language must 
have been destroyed. Latin was the passe partout of scholars, and 
Cartwright was able to use it with vigour. It was also the safest 
medium in which such a document could be written at such a time. 
Subsequently, when the great movement had taken further root 
and was spreading, its author rendered the substance of it into 
English for wider diffusion. Here we have the source of the 
Westminster Assembly’s “Directory.” After more revision and 
correction, it “was signed first in 1588, in the Warwickshire 
Assembly” (see Dr. A. H. Drysdale’s “‘History”). One copy of it 
escaped the flames to which the authorities consigned so many of 
Cartwright’s papers, and being found in his study after his death, 
and carefully preserved, was ultimately adopted by the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, and printed in 1644. 

* Notge.—The ‘‘First Admonition” was drawn up by others while Cart- 
wright was still on his earliest Continental visit. It was marked by truc 
courage and boldness: yet although its authors were in possession of certain 


of Beza’s views, it lacks evidence of the direct influence of the French 
“Discipline’’. 
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To deal minutely with its later history is not, however, within 
the scope of this article. Our problem rather is to mark the long 
space travelled between the six Latin theses, dating from the early 
Whitgift controversy (1570) and the completed “Directory” of 
1583, and to ask what was the main factor in the advance. We 
contend that that factor was Cartwrighl's discovery meanwhile of 
the ready-made and working mode of the French Reformed polity. 
By this it is not implied that there were not other English minds 
employed upon the pronouncement of 1583. Travers, for example 

as we shall see—exerted a profound and learned influence upon 
his brethren ; and Cartwright and he wrought hand in hand. The 
argument really lies along the line of comparison of documents. 

The six Latin theses state—in general terms, but with some 
insistence—the case of what we should call Presbyterian government 
for a congregation within its own bounds. The “ Directory’’—in 
both its parts, the “Sacred Discipline’’ and the “Synodical 
Discipline”—provides for the detailed administration of a wide- 
spread Church, with representative ‘“Colloquies” (Presbyteries), 
Provincial and National Synods, and even Oecumenical Assemblies, 
as well as local “Consistories” (Sessions). The Latin theses were 
a frontal attack on prelatic assumptions. They illustrate the law 
of all movements of reform—that you must pull down before you 
rebuild. They differed in certain aspects from such attacks made 
in various other countries. In the “Directory’’ we come upon a 
system not only positive and assured within itself, but also amazingly 
akin to the system already adopted in France and Switzerland, and 
set forth in the French “Discipline.” 

Space forbids us to give illustrations of this kinship in full. A 
few examples are necessary ; and those who compare the originals 














will probably admit that the few 
FRENCH. 


“No Church may claim (prétendre) 
either primacy, or domination over 
another.” —‘‘Discipline,” vi. 1 (1559). 


“Ministers shall not claim primacy 
over one another.”’~“‘Disc.’’, i. 16 (1559). 


“No Church (congregation) may do 
_ anything of grave consequence, in 
which the interest or hurt of other 
Churches (congregations) might be 
involved, without consulting the Pro- 
vincial Synod.” —‘“Disc.” vi. 2 (1559). 


as given below are typical :— 
ENGLISH. 

“No one (church) may challenge to 
itself any power over others ; nor any 
right which doth not alike agree to 
others.’’—‘‘Directory,” p. 1, line 10. 

“All these (ministers) ... are of 
equal power among themselves.” — 
“Dirc.,” p. 1, 17-18. 

“In all the greater affairs of the 
Church, as in choosing and deposing of 
Church ministers, nothing may be con- 
cluded without the knowledge and 
consent of the Church.’’-"‘Dirc.”’ p.3, 14. 











“If the affairs should be urgent, (the 
congregation) shall communicate with 
the other Churches (congregations) in 
the province, and get their advice by 
letters at least."’—"Disc.” vi. 2 (1559). 


“Neighbouring Churches shall meet 
in colloquy—(conference, our modern 
Presbytery)—twice a year, or four 
times if possible ...and there the 
ministers shall assemble with one elder 
from every Church (congregation). — 
“Disc.” vii. 1 (1572). 


“National Synods (Assemblies) shall 
be convened from year to year as far as 
possible; and . . . at the close of each 
(Nat. Synod), one province shall be 
chosen, which is to have the duty of 
arranging for the others the date and 
place of the next (Nat. Synod).” 
“Disc.” ix. 1 (1559) 
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“Particular Churches (congregations) 
ought to yield mutual help one to 
another, for which cause they are to 


communicate among themselves.” — 


“Dire.” p. 3, 18. 


“Conferences are the meetings of the 
elders of a few Churches, as for example, 
of twelve . . . Conference chosen by the 
eldership of every particular Church— 
one minister and one elder. The con- 
ferences are to be kept once in six 
weeks.””"—"Dirc.” p. 18, 13. 


“A National Synod is a meeting of 
the chosen men of every province 
within the same nation. The way to 
call it (unless it shall determine other- 
wise) may be .. . by the eldership of 
some particular Church, which shall 
appoint the time and place of the next 

. but not otherwise than by the 
advice of their Provincial Synod.” — 








“Dire.” p. 20, 17. 


The very variations displayed in the above parallel columns tell 
their own tale of a close resemblance, modified it would appear by 
circumstances such as distance or the special difficulties (¢.g., 
persecutions) of the times. There is no slavish copy of details ; 
but there is the strongest evidence of dependence. In both codes 
we find the principles laid down that a minister is not to thrust 
himself upon a flock without a call, and that a call is always to be 
to one definite charge ; that children are to be instructed in schools ; 
that preaching is to be from Scripture and without admixture of 
foreign tongues ; that methods of government and administration 
are to be founded on Scripture ; that certain rules are to be observed 
regarding the appointment and conduct of Moderators; that 
“holy days” are (with some provisos) to be done away with; and 
that the “Confession” and “Discipline” (or “‘ Directory’) are to be 
subscribed to by office-bearers. The kinship between the two 
systems is remarkably close. No one could fail to be convinced 
of the fact after reading the large-type paragraphs of the‘ Discipline” 
through, and then perusing the twenty-odd pages of the“ Directory.” 
The earlier document is the French, and upon it the later hangs. 


Not only has the ‘‘Discipline” the superiority in age. It is also 
much the longer, and (one may add, without offence) the more 
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masterly of the two codes.* It was more than a constitution. It was 
a mosaic of rules bearing on morality, conduct, deportment, attire ; 
and the ‘Directory” in its laconic form does not attempt to pro- 
nounce on these themes, but limits itself mainly to lines of Church 
government. Yet the ethical and social influence wielded by the 
findings of those who compiled the “ Discipline” (and their immediate 
followers) penetrated into this country and produced untold effects 
on English Presbyterianism. To affirm that it shaped the minds 
and habits of the men of succeeding generations is to re-state an 
accepted fact. The question may of course be asked, whether 
Cartwright did not evolve his code from the Genevan constitution 
directly rather than from that of France. The answer in brief is 
that the latter was—as a scheme in definite being—much broader 
and more “national” in scope, and therefore more suitable for 
general adoption, than the former. In a vital sense and in more 
ways than one, both Calvin and Knox left the impress of their 
minds on the work of the English Reformers; but the system 
actually regnant in Geneva was on the whole more democratic than 
that of France. The latter emphasised the powers of Consistories 
and Colloquies. The former went much further in giving the 
right of vote to the general membership. The freedom and security 
of the Swiss Republic offered opportunities of development in 
democratic experiments to which the Presbyterians of France and 
England, confronted as they were with absolutism in the State, 
could scarcely hope to attain. In their censorial attitude the 
Genevans not only practised great strictness, but frequently out- 
Calvined Calvin (see Dr. Martin’s ‘Les Protestants Anglais réfugiés 
a Genéve’’). 


IV.—TRAVERS AND CARTWRIGHT. 


THE hot controversy following the “Second Admonition” drove 
Cartwright once more to the Continent at the commencement of 
1574, and in the same year we find him translating into English 
the virile treatise on Ecclesiastical Discipline which Walter Travers 
had just published in Latin (Eccl. Disc... . Explicatio,” La 

* Note.—Modern Presbyterians might well maintain that Cartwright 
ignored important points (¢.g., the mention of the laying-on of hands in 
connection with ordination). His defenders could answer perhaps that this 


rite was so Scriptural and so fully established as to require no mention. The 
matter can scarcely affect our argument here. 
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Rochelle, 1574; Eng. tr. by Cartwright, 1574). While this work 
bears the signs of Travers’s strong individuality, it also runs on 
definitely Calvinistic lines, and again and again suggests the famous 
‘ Institutes.” Its leading principles are those which lie at the root 
of the Paris “Discipline” of 1559. It is difficult to suppose that 
Travers was not conversant with the French code, either through 
personal knowledge of the Church courts in France, or at least 
through printed copies of the work; or even, perhaps, through 
comparison of notes with Cartwright. But while the Paris 
“Discipline” is a book of clear-cut statutes, Travers is an apologist 
and a theologian. The“ Explicatio” contains a veritable philosophy 
of Presbyterian government. This rests in Colloquies and the 
like, not in individuals; in spiritual courts, not in bishops. 
Church authority is corporate Travers would have stood by the 
modern saying, that Presbyterianism is “ Episcopacy in commission.” 
The treatise as a whole was written in vindication of that new 
order which then was evolving in many countries out of the collapse 
of the older regime. It shows us how the new polity seemed fitted 
(should wisdom gain the day) to embody all the forces liberated 


by the Reformation ; forces which were as yet dispersed like those 
of a material world in the making. Travers deals in his own way 
with those questions of morality, order, freedom, education, popular 
suffrage, good government, which were indeed canvassed in some 
form by most of the disciplinary codes of the sixteenth century. 


Very notable is his insistence on the Headship of Christ in the 
Church. 


Writers nearer those bygone times have put Cartwright first and 
Travers second among the builders of the growing Presbyterian 
party in this country, and their judgment is not likely to be disputed ; 
but each doubtless influenced the other. Cartwright was for a 
while the regular preacher to the English colony in Antwerp, and 
Travers was his assistant. They were at one in the desire to see 
planted in England a whole-hearted scheme of ecclesiastical reform, 
and of sound Church government based on the Word of God. In 
the shaping of the “Directory” in accordance with English needs 


each played a part, while the final revision was committed to 
Travers. 
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V.—TueE IsLanp Outpost. 

A PASSING reference may here be made to the “Discipline” of 
the Channel Islands. From the early years of the Reforma- 
tion, refugees of Protestant faith had come trom the Continent to 
settle in the Islands; and in answer to urgent petitions Queen 
Elizabeth sanctioned there in 1565 the establishment of an order 
“of preaching and administration”’ similar to that used in the French 
Church in London. In 1576, Cartwright (still in exile) was invited 
along with Edmund Snape to help in the framing of a Presbyterian 
constitution for the islanders. We have had an opportunity of 
examining a copy of this, and, generally, it may be said to resemble 
the Paris code in its general lines ; while it differs from it in at least 
two important points. One of these—involving powers of very 
severe discipline—-has a real touch about it of Geneva. This may 
have been through the influence of settlers who believed in the 
Swiss methods; but it may also have arisen from the special 
relations between the civil government and the Churches in the 
islands. 


VI.—“ Uror, Non Consumor.” 

THE foregoing is a mere outline of the main links of evidence 
connecting two great Church documents. It may aid the reader 
in emphasising what he has probably known from his youth:—That 
the Presbyterian communion to which we belong is not a capricious 
growth without tradition or thread of continuity, but a highly- 
developed organism with an ancient history and a noble lineage. 
This is surely worth pressing on the younger members of our 
congregations. There are numbers of people who, if they join a 
Church at all, are quite content to dwell within its bounds in a 
rather casual fashion, seemingly unconcerned about its origin, its 
record, or its purpose. Wemmick saying to Pip (in “Great 
Expectations”), ‘‘There is a church, let us go in,” could stand for 
the type of the incurious worshipper, who enters anywhere, hears 
anything, and is equally satisfied with all. Our early witnesses 
were of a different make, and with a view to the future welfare of 
the Church it is right that the memory of what they taught, suffered, 
and achieved should be kept fresh. 

Between the Synod of Paris in 1559 and the Assembly of our own 
Church at Regent Square in 1922, there will have elapsed three 
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hundred and sixty-three years. During that time the Presbyterian 
Ecclesia, sometimes in apparent danger of extinction, often in the 
teeth of hostile forces, has maintained a steady evolution. Closely 
related to the wider movement termed “Calvinism,” it has 
shared in the latter’s mission of moulding our present-day world. 
The dogmatism of the sixteenth century has been largely modified, 
and some religious questions are now differently approached ; but 
the disciplinary code of the Synod of 1559 is, broadly speaking, 
still accepted and effective. Three-and-a-half centuries ago it 
aided in giving form to a “new dispensation.” To-day its principles 
unite the members of the vast Pan-Presbyterian Commonwealth. 
The Westminster Assembly influenced the world; the English 
“Directory” influenced the Westminster Assembly; the French 
“Discipline” influenced the English “Directory.” The Reformed 
Church of France, decimated for a time by persecution on her own 
soil, has seen her approved form of government adopted in many 
lands. It is good to know that her condition in these days is one of 
much hopefulness. Having passed through heavy trials, she still 
uses thankfully the emblem of the Burning Bush, chosen for her 
by the Synod of Vitré in 1583, with the mystic motto,— 


““UROR, NON CONSUMOR.” 


The writer of the above article desires to acknowledge gratefully the in- 
valuable help received in connection with books, pamphlets and other sources 
of information from M. le Pasteur John Viénot, Proftenser honoraire de 
l'Université de Paris ; and from the Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D. D. 


THE FOUNDERS’ HALL MEETING. 


By Tue Rev. Puitip O. WILLIAMS. 

TRADITION is in agreement that the earliest Scots Presbyterian 
congregation in London was founded in the year 1672, and that the 
place of meeting was the Hall of the Founders’ Company, Lothbury. 
Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, in his interesting account (p. 37), 
writes : ‘Probably we shall not go far wrong in accepting 1672.” 
Dr. Drysdale accepts the same date. The Rev. George Wilson, 
in his little book, not only accepted it, but even ventured to have 
the date carved in stone. Dr. Young, over one hundred years 
ago, mentioned the same date, though by a slip of the pen he wrote 
it “1762.” Walter Wilson, in his “Dissenting Churches” (Vol. ii., 
p. 461), discussed the year 1672; but was inclined to favour even 
an earlier date, based, apparently, on Rev. Robert Lawson’s 
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“Representation and Appeal,” which he quotes. (See also this 
“Journal”, p. 117.) 

The possibility of a date earlier than 1672 should be considered, 
if only to show that it is impossible. In this direction the evidence 
is fairly convincing. The old Founders’ Hall was burned in 1666, 
and was not rebuilt until the end of 1671 and early in 1672. To 
rebuild the hall, the Founders’ Company spent over £1,000. The 
members of the company were urged to pay their dues, and those 
who were behind were to be threatened. This is important, for it 
dissociates any earlier date with Founders’ Hall, and at the same 
time supplies the motive for the “letting of the hall and parlour.” 
Therefore, no congregation could have met in Founders’ Hall prior 
to the spring of 1672. 

The next step is to consider the names connected with the com- 
mencement. Two names besides that of Alexander Carmichael 
are mentioned. Walter Wilson, in his MSS. copy* begins with 
Elias Pledger, whose name is associated with Lothbury, by Calamy. 
In his printed book, however (Vol ii., p. 462), Walter Wilson places 
Carmichael as the first minister, and according to the State records, 
Elias Pledger was licensed in 1672 as connected with Whitechapel. 
The other name is that of Nicholas Blakie. He is stated in Dr. 
Steven’s “History of the Scots Church at Rotterdam” (p. 133), 
to have been the first minister of the Founders’ Hall congregation. 

On the other hand, in 1672, Nicholas Blakie was licensed in 
connection with his own house, at Blackfriars. Beside this, he 
became minister of Founders’ Hall in 1684, on the death of Jeremiah 
Marsden, in Newgate prison.. 

The connection between Nicholas Blakie and Founders’ Hall 
meeting is assured by the correspondence which passed between 
Founders’ Hall Scots Church and Rotterdam Scots Church, but 
there can have been no definite connection between Nicholas Blakie 
and Founders’ Hall, prior to the death of Marsden; for Calamy, 
when writing of Jeremiah Marsden, alludes to him as minister at 
Founders’ Hall ; and also mentions the fact that Marsden succeeded 
Alexander Carmichael. We may conclude, therefore, that Nicholas 
Blakie was minister in Blackfriars until, in 1684, he became the 
third minister of Founders’ Hall. 

The tradition in favour of Alexander Carmichael is almost 
* Preserved in Dr. Williams’ library. 
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unanimous, and in dealing with him we are confined to the years 
1672 to 1677, in which latter year he died. 

Probably we shall be right if we assume that Elias Pledger, of 
Whitechapel, and Nicholas Blakie, of Blackfriars, were both 
interested in the coming of Carmichael, for all three were Scots. 

So far, no trace of a licence for Alexander Carmichael has been 
discovered at the Record Office, and Professor Lyon Turner, who 
draws a fine picture of Nicholas Blakie, has no word for Carmichael. 
Nor has a licence been discovered for Founders’ Hall ; still, certain 
facts are known. 

Among the State papers at the Record Office (see printed Vol., 
Mar. 2, 1672), Carmichael’s name is found in a letter from Robt. 
Glasgow to Williamson. 

“The [Scottish Privy] Council have taken very severe inquiry 
against both the Papists and Nonconformists, and last week banished 
Mr. Carmichael for keeping conventicles, allowing him six weeks 
to take leave of his friends’; also under date 1672, Alexander 
Carmichael, of Pittenain, is referred to in Wodrow’s “Sufferings”’ ; 
and, again, we have particulars of his sentence on February 22nd, 
and of his deportation on April Ist from Edinburgh, etc., for 
London (see this “‘ Journal,” p. 116). In the meantime, Charles II. 
had signed the Declaration of Indulgence, on March 15th. 

We have now ascertained this combination of events :— 

(a) Founders’ Hall, for the first time for six years, was ready 

for use in April, 1672. 
(6) Carmichael, leaving Burntisland, Scotland, by boat early in 
April, arrived in London before the middle of April, 1672. 

(c) The Declaration of Indulgence was signed 15th March, 1672. 

Dr. Young (1809), in his brief statement, referred to a certain 
“old folio” written by John Ellison, dating from 1716. Walter 
Wilson possibly has a reference to it also, when he state sthat the 
records of the Founders’ Hall meeting go no further back than 
1716. The old folio is at present undiscovered, though one book, 
by John Ellison, is preserved. The oldest document relating to 
the congregation extant is a deed, dated 1699, and the words “as 
heretofore” imply an existence prior to 1699 ; therefore the records 
cannot help us. We turn next to the Founders’ Company, and, 
unfortunately, the Minute Book for that period has been removed 
at some time, and has not been returned. A few extracts have 
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been recovered by searching a book by Mead Williams, Esq., on 
‘The Annals of the Founders’ Company.” 


One Minute of considerable importance is dated April 3rd, 1672, 
under ‘‘Founders’ Hall.” ‘“‘That a committee be appointed to 
contract for letting the Hall and Parlour to such persons as will 
desire to have them for a public place to preach in.” 


What led up to that record ? Were there Scots who were founders 
in London, then, as now? If so, then, as founders, their company 
required money; as Presbyterians they wished for their own dis- 
tinctive service, and probably, by the beginning of April, the reports 
concerning Carmichael would have reached London. 

Certainly, it looks as if some Scots were inquiring for the Founders’ 
Hall. Perhaps Elias Pledger and Nicholas Blakie encouraged the 
group, and maybe they looked upon the arrival of Carmichael as 
the seal upon their venture of faith. 


Carmichael may have sought no license. He had asked no 
permission in Scotland, and that was why he was deported. 


The hall was to be let for preaching, but until recently, further 
research on this point has been unavailing. 


Happily, another effort was made, and the above Minute now has 
a complementary Minute, dated June, 1672. 


Negotiations had proceeded, apparently from April to June, 
when the following was passed :—June 11th, 1672. 


“The same day it was agreed that it should be left to your present 
master and wardens to agree for the letting of the hall.” 

This Minute gives permission to the master, Moses Brown, to 
bring events nearer an end; for quarter-day was coming! 

Almost a fortnight later, matters having proceeded satisfactorily, 
the Court of Assistants met and confirmed what had been done, 
and drew up a final Minute, dated Midsummer Day, 1672 :—“By 
the members of the Court of Assistants, met this day, it was agreed 
that it should be left to your present master and wardens to make 
a final end, as to the letting of the hall.” 

These Minutes were discovered in an old apprenticeship book by 
Mr. Corbould Ellis, the present clerk of the company. 

Taking all these incidents into account, the ancient tradition, 
with increasing certainty, is seen to be founded on fact, and the 
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end of June, 1672, may be considered as the time when the Scots 
Church of Founders’ Hall commenced.* 

Alongside the motto of the Scottish Church, “ Nec tamen consume- 
batur,” which is cut in stone on the present building, may well be 
placed the motto of that company in whose ancient hall the con- 
gregation now represented by Canonbury worshipped so long,— 
“God, the only Founder.” 


* It is an interesting fact that the Founders’ Hall congregation had friendly 
relations with the English Presbyterians, notably in their engagement of Rev. 
Thomas Rosewell, the Presbyterian minister of Silver Street, to deliver an 
evening (probably Sunday evening) lecture at Founders’ Hall. Rosewell 
undertook this lecture for nearly nineteen years, when, on October 11th, 1719, 
he gave it up at the request of the Founders’ Hall congregation. The explana- 
tion is that he had taken the side of the non-subscribers in the Salters Hall 
controversy, and John Cumming, the minister of Founders’ Hall, had declared 
himself a subscriber. Through the kindness of Mr. W. B. Shaw, our library 
has recently been enriched by a copy of Rosewell’s farewell sermon.—(Ed.) 





FOUNDERS’ HALL.—The Company of Founders built their first hall in 
Lothbury in 1532. The building stood back, and was approached up what 
is still called “‘Founders’ Court.” The original hall was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, 1666. Reconstruction began in 1671, and the new hall was ready 
for use in 1672. The ‘Parlour’ was on the ground-floor, with various offices 
and rooms. The hall was upstairs, and was used by the Court of Assistants 
for over one hundred and seventy years. During that period, the identity 
of the hall was maintained, notwithstanding improvements and alterations. 
Divine worship was first commenced in the hall in 1672, by the Scots Church, 
and was continued until a lease for forty-one years was granted in 1699. 
The Founders Company have their copy of this lease, and the Canonbury 
congregation holds the other copy. When this lease was granted, the members 
of the Scots Church undertook to elevate the building ten feet and to erect 
several galleries, including the high one seen in the 1848 print. The total 
cost to the Scots Church was £694. All the bills and receipts are carefully 
preserved. Further short-term leases were granted, until, in 1764, the Scots 
Church,under Rev. Robert Lawson, erected and moved into the Building which 
became famous as “London Wall.”’. The Founders’ Hall was used for divine 
worship for a period of sixty years by various congregations after the Scots 
Church removed to London Wall, and was used continuously by the Founders 
Company until 1845, when they erected a small hall close by. The hall was 
used by the Electric Telegraph Company from 1847, and the entire property 
was reconstructed in 1854 at great cost. The print dates from the period 
when the Electric Telegraph Company had taken over the hall from the 
Founders Company, prior to the reconstruction. In 1854 the Founders Com- 
pany moved into their present building in St. Swithin’s Lane, and in 1865 
celebrated their five hundredth anniversary. 





THE CANONBURY DOCUMENTS.—The Rev. Philip O. Williams, at 
present minister-in-charge of the Canonbury congregation, is to be congratu- 
lated heartily upon his discovery of a large number of valuable documents 
in connection with the history of that ancient congregation. In an inter- 
esting statement which the exigencies of space do not permit us to print in 
full, Mr. Williams narrates that in endeavouring to settle the problem of the 
date when the first Scots Presbyterian Church was formed in London, he 
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came across the documents last year in a room to which access could only 

be gained through a trap door in a ceiling and by means of a ladder that had 

to be lowered. It appears that the two boxes of documents and papers that 

Mr. Williams found in this room had been placed there about fifteen years 

ago by a young man who had removed them from their exposed position on 

the top of the vestibule of the Church, where they had been for many years. 

Mr. Williams is making a careful examination of the papers, and it may be 

possible to give a summary of their contents in the next issue of the “Journal”; 

In the meantime, the following list prepared by Mr. Williams will be found 

interesting and will indicate the historical value of the discovery :— 

(1) The oldest lease possessed by the congregation is dated 28th September, 
1699. The corresponding lease is held by the Worshipful Company of 
Founders. Putting these leases together the indenture corresponds 
exactly. The Founders Company has a record of the transaction from 
the minutes of 1699, October 30th :—-‘Agreement, in writing with Mr. 
Fleming’s congregation, and on February 5th following, a lease for forty- 
one years for the use of the hall and parlour, with divers covenants, 
was sealed in the presence of the Court.’”’ The lease fixes the rent at 
£20 per annum, and specifies that galleries of various sizes are to be put 
in; the roof to be raised about ten feet, etc., etc. Not only has the lease 
appeared, bur the various bills and receipts, totalling £694, also have 
been found. Attached to the lease are a plan of the Founders’ Hall 
and the Company’s seal. The document is well-preserved. 

(2) Second lease of Founders’ Hall is dated Ist August, 1738, to take effect 
on the conclusion of the first period of forty-one years. This second 
lease is for a period of twenty one years, and is for the use of the hall 
and parlour, 1740-1761. 

(3) A third lease is dated 2nd March, 1761, and is for five years only. During 
this period, the Rev. Robert Lawson was busily engaged collecting money 
for a new meeting-house. The complete records of these efforts have 
been preserved. This lease is the only parchment that has suffered from 
mice gnawing at it; it is quite easy to read. ‘ 

(4) This lease is the first in connection with London Wall period. A sité is 
granted in London Wall on the north-west corner of Coleman Street. 
The wording begins ‘“This Indenture Tripartite,” etc. The three parties 
are the City Council, a contractor named Mr. Benjamin Blackden, and 
Rev. Robert Lawson. The site is granted for sixty years, provided a 
building be erected within two years; ground rent £20 perannum. The 
date is 20th December, 1765. 

(5) The next lease opens with ‘‘This Indenture Quadrupartitie,’’ etc., and 
was costly enough at £140, seeing that it is a renewal after about ten 
years had passed. Dr. Hunter is the minister named, and this lease is 
for sixty-one years, carrying the history of the congregation down to 
the year 1837. A plan of the site at the north-west corner of Coleman 
Street adds interest to this lease. 

(6) Again, a new lease was taken in 1837, for twenty-one years, by Rev. 
James Chalmers Burns of ‘Disruption’ fame. This lease brings the 
London Wall period to its conclusion in 1858. 

(7) The remaining deed is a marvellous production covering fifteen large 
skins. It is the Trust Deed of London Wall Church. The care with 
which Rev. Robert Lawson and his session drew up this deed in 1766, 
saved any discussion in 1843 when the property might otherwise have 
been diverted from the congregation. It was also a safe guide during 
the stormy period in the life of London Wall at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Unfortunately, the lease ran out in 1858, and the congregation removed 

perforce to Canonbury ; hence the Trust Deed of London Wall required no 
further signatures. 

The current deeds of the Church at Canonbury, dating from 1858, 

are in the custody of the Assembly’s Treasurership Committee. 
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A PRESBYTERIAN POET— 
MARK AKENSIDE. 


By R. S. Rosson. 


THE bi-centenary, at the end of last year, of the one poet of classical 
and national reputation that Newcastle has produced, attracted 
a good deal of attention, and in furbishing up the facts of his life 
the annalists were hard put to, to bring from their treasury things 
new and old; and the dictum, “What was true wasn’t new, and 
what was new wasn’t true,” was not without application. When 
all was written, the impression left was that it was another 
instance of a prophet not being “without honour, save in his own 
country,” among his contemporaries, at least. The late Richard 
Welforth, the local historian, summed it up :—‘ Newcastle now is 
proud of Akenside. Although Akenside’s pride prevented him 
being proud of Newcastle.’’ He had choice of three of the pro- 
fessions (if one admits that poetry is a profession). He had the 
grace to recognise his unfitness for the ministry and the greatness he 
achievedin medicine was thrust upon him; but he is remembered only 
in the realm of literature. The formative influences of his life were 
associated with the new and moderate form of English Presbyter- 
ianism for the first-half, Newcastle was his home; for the second, 
London. 

In an examination of the influences he came under in that first 
period, we find there were several. 


I.—His PRESBYTERIAN ANCESTRY. 

The Akensides for generations had been small stock-farmers at 
Eachwick, near Stamfordham, a place known in literature through 
its connection with Ralph Spear—man of the Hall there, who was 
the reputed original of Monkbarns in Scott’s “‘Antiquary.” Their 
spiritual home was the Presbyterian meeting at Stamfordham, the 
history of which goes back to the “Ejection” period of 1662. It is 
a congregation, several ministers of which have found a place in 
the “ Directory of National Biography,” and there have been families 
of note in its membership. Robert Hall, the elder, was trained by 
one of its ministers, who kept an academy supported by the “ Presby- 
terian Fund”; and his wife, Jane Catcheside, the mother of the 
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more famous Robert Hall, of Bristol, belonged to a family that 
until recent times has succeeded each other in the family pew. 
Another family whose name occurs in a deed of 1746, through their 
descendents, is still in connection with Stamfordham, and in business 
is associated in Newcastle as ‘‘ Wailes, Dove and Co ,” with another 
name of equally strong Presbyterian flavour. Hence when the 
elder Mark Akenside established himself in business as a butcher 
In Newcastle, married, and had asecond son born to him on November 
9th, 1721, who appeared to be a “‘lad-o’-pairts,” the best that not 
only his parents but his kinsfolk and, particularly his Uncle Thomas 
at Eachwick, could hope and plan for him was the ministry. 


II.—REv. BENJAMIN BENNET. 


In this they were strongly supported by the Rev. Benjamin 
Bennet, of the Close Gate meeting, to whose congregation the 
parents belonged, and who baptised the boy on November 
30th. Bennet was the successor of Rev. Richard Gilpan, M.D., in 
that important Presbyterian meeting, and was the second out- 
standing influence in the boy’s life. Keen to enlist him in the ranks 
of English Presbyterianism, he planned for his education from the 
first to that end, but died when young Mark was just reaching 
school age, on the eve of the removal of his congregation to the big 
new meeting-house in Hanover Square. He was the author of a 
shelf of “‘divinity,” chief among his works being the “Christian 
Oratory,” which became known as “‘ the Dissenters’ ‘Whole Duty of 
Man.’ ” 

III.—RicuHarD Dawes. 


Then, after the accident which made Akenside lame for life, came 
the influence of his schoolmaster at the grammar school, Richard 
Dawes. He was known locally as ‘Grecian Dawes,” and was a 
man of strong opinions, prejudices, and language, who, after a 
historic quarrel with his governors, the Aldermen of Newcastle, 
taught his boys an alternative translation of the Latin ‘‘ Asinus” as 
“Alderman.” As his nick-name implied, he was strong on the 
subject of classics, and he gave his pupil his introduction to and 
liking for them. Probably and unconsciously, he also gave Akenside 
that combative and self-assertive quality that marked his opinions 
on all questions, for there were not many questions upon which he 
did not have opinions in later life. Of him it might have been said, 
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as was said, later, of the historian: ‘‘One would like to be as sure 
about anything as Tom Macaulay was about everything.” After 
his retirement, Dawes lived down the river at Heworthshore, 
enjoying his favourite pastime, rowing upon the Tyne. His tomb- 
stone, a huge boulder of unhewn stone, bearing an inscription, is in 
the churchyard at Heworth, and will be found near the north door- 
way, opposite the old vicarage. 
IV.—ReEv. WILLIAM WILSON. 

Mr. Wilson was an assistant at Hanover Square meeting, and a 
schoolmaster who kept a private academy in the town. He pre- 
pared the poet for his entrance to the University of Edinburgh. He 
does not appear to have been ordained, although the description 
in the parish registers of St. Nicholas upon his death in January, 
1751, is ‘“‘ Minister of the Gospel.” Wilson’s influence upon the poet 
was that of a wise mentor and friend, proud of his pupil’s début 
in the pages of the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” in 1737, at the age of 
16, under the pen name of “Marcus.” The fact of acceptance and 
publication in a few days following receipt showed that 
the young poet had “‘delivered the goods,” and he continued 
to deliver for the next few years. Then, in preparation for the 
English Presbyterian ministry, young Mark entered Edinburgh 
University at the age of 18, in 1739. Free from orthodox influence, 
and living the independent and self-reliant life prevalent at the 
Scottish Universities, he soon made up his mind for the “change 
over” from theology to medicine—a change which grieved much 
his kinsfolk, in particular his Uncle Thomas, who refunded to the 
“Presbyterian Fund” what money had been advanced towards his 
nephew’s education. It was a change foreshadowed, perhaps, by 
his “Hymn to Science” in 1739, and for the next three years he 
devoted himself to lyre and lancet. 


V.—JEREMIAH Dyson. 

Probably during that time, he came under the influence of his 
lifelong friend, Jeremiah Dyson, a student of law, whose after-effect 
upon the poet’s life was all in the nature of the material and the 
practical. After three years at Edinburgh, Akenside took his degree 
in medicine at the University of Leyden, where his friend Dyson 
also had studied before his call to the English Bar, his settlement in 
London, and his rise to the clerkship of the House of Commons. 
Akenside brought home with him his great work, ‘“‘The Pleasures 
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of the Imagination,” the fruits of much solitary pondering when on 
the upper reaches of the Tyne and in the valley of the Wansbeck, 
and his equally solitary brooding along the streets of his native 
town, in which he ever seemed to be a stranger, as far as friendship 
was concerned. Yet there must have been some lovable qualities 
in his nature to draw out the esteem of a man like Dyson, a man 
of the world, and of fortune. After leaving Newcastle in 1744, 
and putting up his “plate” for a year and a half at Northampton, 
where he was a friend and hearer of Dr. Doddridge, and answering 
in the negative Johnson’s query: “Did he cease to be a Dissenter 
in ceasing to look forward to its ministry ?”’ Akenside joined his 
friend Dyson in London, and lived out the friendship begun at 
Edinburgh and Leyden ; one of the most noted and consistent of 
the friendships in English literature. 





THE OLD MEETING, WHITEHAVEN. 


A GROUP of meeting-houses in the historic counties of Cumberland 
and Westmorland is second to none in interest and importance to 
the student of English Nonconformity. Continuity of tradition is 
the characteristic of a people that always have been tenacious of 
opinions, whether in war or religion. Although the towns of those 
two counties were well apart and the roads notoriously bad, there 
was a Closer connection between the meeting-houses at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centry than is sometimes realised. Protestant 
Dissenters met at the “ Provincial” as long as that meeting survived 
in its attenuated form. Protestant Dissenters intermarried, although 
not as rigid on the point of exclusiveness as the Quakers were. It 
is, therefore, permissible to assume that the various congregations 
of Dissenters helped one another and corresponded with one another 
in the Dissenting interest. 

Take the congregation of Whitehaven. The road to the North was 
through Preston, Lancaster and Kendal. The Kendal pack-horses 
knew their way to and from London in Shakspeare’s time, and that 
observant genius was familiar with the cloth called “ Kendal green.” 
From Kendal to Penrith, and on to ‘‘ bonnie Carlisle” was a direct 
but straggling road to the Scottish border. Branching off at 
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Penrith, the road to West Cumberland lay through Greystoke, 
where a mile or two on the left stood the hamlet of Penruddock. 
Ten miles further west, was Keswick, a pleasant market town on 
the shore of Derwentwater, and further west, was the town of 
Cockermouth, exceeded only in importance by Whitehaven. The 
Solway, turbulent at times, with the wind blowing from the coasts 
of two kingdoms, was a stretch of sea where more than once a Scots 
brig struck sail to an English brig, and Solway Moss, the abode of 
the moss-troopers still savoured of ill-repute. 

The trade of Whitehaven was considerable, particularly from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and from the Revolution period, 
trade with Scotland, Ireland and the Isle of Man greatly increased. 
Dr. Nightingale has pointed out vestiges of Puritanism in White- 
haven in Commonwealth times, but it was not until after the 
Revolution Settlement that anything in the nature of a recognised 
meeting-house is traceable. Sir John Lowther and several other 
gentlemen of the county had come out, rather unexpectedly, on 
the side of the new regime. His sale of a site for the erection of a 
meeting-house is significant, the trust-deed of the latter being 
dated April 23rd, 1695. The deed makes the important proviso 
that the property shall be held in trust for a congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters that shall be either Presbyterian or Independent. This 
indicates not only an amicable relationship with the Independent 
congregation at Cockermouth, but also an attempt to introduce the 
principles advocated by that brief but historic ‘Happy Union” of 
London Dissenters, four years before. The suggestion may have 
come from that noble Nonconformist, Richard Frankland, from 
whose academy Roger Anderton, the first minister of the White- 
haven meeting came. Anderton’s name appears on the trust deed. 
On June 7th, 1693, he had been ordained at Rathmell-in-Craven, 
along with other four, by five ministers, including Frankland. The 
fact that several of the ordaining ministers were Presbyterian 
(especially Carrington, of Lancaster), confirms the view that the 
first minister of the Whitehaven meeting was a Presbyterian. It 
is also worthy of note that the young men were not ordained to 
pastorates, but to a general ministry. Anderton, who was a Lanca- 
shire man, ministered at Whitehaven until 1704, when he was 
invited to Newcastle-under-Lyne. There is an interesting repro- 
duction of his signature in Messrs. Nicholson and Axon’s valuablebook. 
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The next minister at Whitehaven was a man of distinction, the 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, M.D. Mr. R. S. Robson associates him with 
Isabella Dixon, whose house was licensed at Whitehaven in 1672. 
Dixon was trained by the Rev. James Coningham, M.A., who was a 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland, and had begun his ministry 
at Penrith. Having interested himself in the training of youth, 
Coningham removed to Manchester, where, with the Rev. John 
Chorlton, he prepared some young men for the Dissenting ministry. 
It is on record that these youths were assisted in the direction of a 
more liberal theology by their acquaintance with books at Chetham 
Library, and there is no doubt that throughout his ministry Dixon 
felt the effect of this liberal training. He became a moderate 
Presbyterian of the type of Calamy, the famous biographer of 
Nonconformity, who was a friend, and whom Dixon accompanied 
on his historic visit to Scotland ; Dixon, like several others in that 
north-west corner of England, was influenced through the reading 
of Clarke’s heretical book on the Trinity, when first it was published. 
He and others appear to have been suspected by the brethren of 
the Congregational Fund, and it is apparent that he was consulted 
by those in London responsible for the Presbyterian Fund ; which 
was distributed to those of liberal theology. 

Dixon had that dislike shown towards the Quakers by many 
Presbyterian ministers of the previous fifty years, and although 
animosity against that sect had nearly died out, Dixon helped to 
stir the embers by his letter to Thomas Story and by a preface to 
a stinging pamphlet by the Rev. Samuel Audland, of Penruddock. 
In the year 1723, Dixon removed to Bolton, Lancashire. More 
important even than his pastorate at Whitehaven was Dixon’s 
work in the training of youths for the Dissenting ministry. How 
many he was tutor unto is not known, but four of them, John Taylor, 
of Lancaster, Caleb Rotherham, of Great Salkeld, George Benson, 
of Great Salkeld, and Henry Winder, of Penruddock, afterwards 
became eminent leaders in the Arian movement in England. In 
this work he was assisted by a Mr. Barclay, a Scot—a teacher of 
navigation, as well as a noted mathematician. Henry Winder’s 
Common-place book, written while at the academy, has survived, 
and is the highest tribute that scholar can pay to teacher; for by 
handwriting and contents, it proves how thoroughly young Winder 
was trained. 
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Dixon was succeeded by Emmanuel Latham. The surname is 
found in the Fylde district of Lancashire, but, unfortunately, there 
are no particulars relating to this minister, and his name has become 
confused with that of Lemuel Latham, afterwards of Sunderland. 
In all probability, the Rev. Ebenzer Latham, M.D., later the well- 
known tutor of Findern Academy, was related to this Whitehaven 
minister ; whoever he was and whatever was his Christian name. 

The Rev. Ralph Astley succeeded Latham, and by that time the 
theological character of the ministry had become Arian. He was 
followed by the Rev. Ratcliffe (or Radcliffe) Scholefield, a Lancashire 
man. He was probably the son of a minister of the same name who 
had an interesting Nonconforming ancestry. The Whitehaven 
minister was a student with the celebrated Doddridge, and appears 
to have had a pastorate before that of Whitehaven, to which cause 
he came and ministered for ten difficult years (1762-72). He 
preached a sermon from the Book of Micah, giving it the significant 
title: ‘‘Numbers no criterion of Truth”; delivering it before 
the Protestant Dissenting ministers at Cockermouth on August 
16th, 1769. He left Whitehaven to become pastor of the Old 
Meeting, Birmingham, where he died at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in sympathy with the Arian movement ; which 
at that time had reached its Unitarian stage. With the departure 
of Scholefield, the line of an English ministry came to an end. 
With the settlement of the Rev. James Kirkpatrick, in the year 
1773, a new line was founded, he being a licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, ‘‘moderate” in theology, but believing in the efficacy 
of the Shorter Catechism as a means of instruction. Eighteen 
years prior to his settlement, a company of twenty-seven Scots, 
resident in the town, had applied to the Presbytery of Sanquhar 
for ‘‘sealing ordinances.” The first minister of this new congrega- 
tion was the Rev. William Graham, a student of the Anti-burgher 
Hall, who became widely known as the author of a work on the 
Ecclesiastical Establishments of Europe. These two Presbyterian 
congregations maintained a separate existence until the year 1895, 
the former being known as “ Market Place,” and the latter as ‘‘ High 
Street.” In the early part of that year, the congregations united, 
and the present prosperous congregation is the happy result. The 
congregation at Market Place had attached itself since 1843 to the 
principles of the Free Church of Scotland, and the congregation at 
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High Street represented Secession traditions; both helping to 
form the Presbyterian Church of England in the historic union of 
1876. 

J. Hay CoLtican. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. NIGHTINGALE, in his two volumes published by the Man- 
chester University Press in 1911, has given interesting particulars 
about the early period. He has been influenced, however, too 
much by the opinions of T. S. James regarding the squabbles that 
took place at Whitehaven and in several other congregations in 
the county, in the early part of the nineteenth century. James, 
in his history of the Litigation and Legislation respecting Presby- 
terian Chapels and Charities (published 1867), wrote too soon after 
the days of the Lady Hewley controversy to be anything but 
partisan in his statements ; and attributes the taking of the property 
at Whitehaven, Penruddock and several other places, to “‘ bare-faced 
violence” by “Scottish Presbyterians.” The English Presbyterian 
character undoubtedly had been maintained at Whitehaven until 
the settlement of Kirkpatrick, and the six years’ vacancy that 
occurred after his resignation in 1804, tended towards the dissolution 
of the congregation. It is known from documentary sources that 
Independent orthodoxy was active in the direction of getting hold 
of some of the old meeting-houses, and Whitehaven was 
a case where by the terms of the trust deed the Independents might 
legitimately have had aclaim. The settlement of the Rev. William 
Rose marked the success of this effort, but it is altogether untrue 
to history to suggest that on the settlement of the Rev. Walter 
Fairlie, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, anything in the 
nature of bare-faced violence was enacted. The truth is, that the 
cause had succumbed to the Arian movement, and if it was valid 
for orthodox Independency to make a claim for the property, it 
was equally valid for orthodox Presbyterianism to do so, where- 
ever it hailed from. 


Another valuable volume for this period is ‘“‘The Older Non- 
conformity in Kendal” (published 1915), by Messrs. Francis Nicholson 
and Ernest Axon. Students of Nonconformity in the Northern 
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counties always will be grateful to these two authors for the pains 
they have bestowed upon this book and for their care in the com- 
pilation of it. 

The Rev. Alexander Gordon’s“ Freedom after Ejection” (published 
1917), has a good account of Roger Anderton, although he states 
that Anderton removed to Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. R. S. Robson’s 
newspaper account of the Whitehaven congregation, published 
about twelve years ago, gives Newcastle-under-Lyne. The present 
congregation is the custodian of books and papers relating to the 
early history. The ‘preface’ which was written by Dr. Dixon is 
found in Audland’s ‘The Spirit of Quakerism Cloven-footed’’ 
(published 1707). There are references to Dixon in Amory’s “‘Life 
of Henry Winder.” Apparently, no trace has been found of the MSS. 
entitled ‘“‘A Short View,” and also “My Fullest Manuscript about 
Interpreting the Scripture,” which the Rev. Samuel Audland gave 
by his will, dated 1714, nine days before his death, to Dr. Dixon. 
The present writer once saw an engraving of Dr. Dixon in a barber’s 
shop at Whitehaven, and, hesitating to purchase, lost the chance ; 
but it must be somewhere. A copy of Scholefield’s tract is in the 
Tullie House Library, Carlisle. References to the careers of Taylor, 
Rotheram, Benson and Winder are to be found in “The Arian 
Movement in England” (published 1913). The D.N.B. has an 
article on Rev. William Graham, of High Street meeting. 





GOOD BYE TO “NUMBER SEVEN.” 


By Percy GRAHAM. 


THE offices of the Church have been housed at 7, East India 
Avenue, since 1878, but the tenancy ends at Lady Day. The lease 
has been obtained of an excellent building at 15, Russell Square, 
W.C.1., and it is probable that the transfer to the new address will 
take place on 17th March, 1922. 

On the ground floor are two committee rooms, large enough to 
prevent the congestion which has been all-too common at times, 
at East India Avenue. The General and Financial secretaries and 
main offices will be on the first floor. The Foreign Missions secretary 
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and the W.M.A. will have rooms on the second floor, where there 
will also be a waiting-room, which, in case of need, can be used for 
small committees. The whole of the premises will be centrally 
heated, and will be much more convenient, and decidedly more 
comfortable, than the present offices ever have been. 

It is, however, impossible to contemplate leaving East India 
Avenue without some regrets. One cannot spend over thirty years 
of one’s working life in a building, without its very shape and its 
associations becoming part of one’s self. 

I never met the first General secretary, the Rev. John Black. 
He died before I joined the staff, in 1891; but I know from his 
papers how indefatigably he worked. I knew Dr. Thoburn McGaw 
very well, and, in common with others, owed him much for his 
friendly custom of taking pains to explain the rules of punctuation 
and the laws of grammatical construction ; especially as applied 
to Blue Book reports. His successor, Rev. W. M. Macphail, was 
a man greatly beloved, interested in the personal affairs of the 
staff, and possessed of a subtle sense of humour. From him we 
learned how to face difficulties calmly, and with a smile. And we 
remember also with affection the three secretaries of the Church 
Building Fund, who likewise have passed away: Revs. James 
Mackenzie, Robert McLean, and John Bogue. Half-an-hour in 
Mr. Bogue’s company was equal to a strong tonic. Two members 
of the staff who fell in the war must not be forgotten : Eric Rodgers, 
in the Battle of Jutland, and Reggie Crawford, “somewhere in 
France.” 

When it was decided to have Church offices, the men who had 
acted as treasurers of the several Synod funds were, with one or 
two others, appointed a Treasurership Committee. Four or five had 
their own business premises in East India Avenue, and it was only 
natural that for their convenience the Church offices should be in 
the same area. At first, only two rooms were taken, and no pro- 
vision was made for committee meetings. Later, a larger room was 
added for the use of committees. The next addition was in connection 
with the Church Building Fund. The committee appointed a 
secretary, and a room had to be provided for him. For a long 
while, the Foreign Mission correspondence was conducted by the 
convener of the committee, the late Mr. Hugh M. Matheson, who 
“accepted” all the bills. In those days, the Foreign Mission 
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correspondence and accounts were very simple matters. But the 
work grew, and Rev. William Dale became Foreign Missions 
secretary, and two more rooms were taken; including the Board 
room on the third floor. Quite recently, an extra small room for 
another typist was secured. 

The position of the offices at the end of two long “‘ funnels” between 
rows of buildings renders them particularly liable to collect dust, 
and successive generations of charwomen have given up the attempt 
to keep the rooms clean. They easily become very dusty, and at 
times, are exceedingly cold. 

There have been many interesting “official” happenings at 
“No. 7.” I do not propose to deal with them. To do so would 
mean the writing of much of the history of our Church during the 
past forty-four years. There also have been some events of an 
unofficial character, which all come into the day’s work. For 
instance, the call from a hopeful Scot, who expected to get financial 
help. He stated that he was a member of Stepney Church (“ Knox 
Memorial”). The next “move” in this case was the question: 
“What is the name of your minister?’ His reply was, “ John 
Knox!” On one occasion, a caller declined to go, when asked, and 
threatened proceedings if we laid hands on him to put him out. 
The largest policeman we could find was secured. The small caller 
gave one glance at him—and went. Visitors to the offices who have 
any sense of geography left after the twists and turns which have 
to be undertaken before reaching “‘ the second staircase, second floor,” 
will remember that the office windows face the rear of the houses 
on the south side of Leadenhall Street. In one of those houses, 
some years ago, an attempt was made to murder a man, whose 
face we all knew well. Four or five revolver bullets splintered the 
brickwork between our two windows. The most exciting times 
were, of course, during the daylight raids, in the Great War. On 
the first occasion, we all gathered in the corridor at the foot of the 
stairs, and hoped for the best. During the. memorable raid of 
Saturday morning, July 7th, 1917, we took refuge in the cellars 
under the ‘‘ Avenue” houses. It was fortunate we did so, for nearly 
every window in the “Avenue” houses was smashed by the con- 
cussion from three bombs, which fell in close proximity. The 
cellar where we stood in on this first daylight raid on London was 
formerly the cell in which the Honourable East India Company 
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kept the men whom it had “impressed,” before shipping them off 
to India. The present East India Avenue was built in 1864, and 
took the place of the range of buildings formerly occupied by the 
“Company.” Some parts of the original building are still left. 
Charles Lamb passed daily between the two round pillars standing 
at the Leadenhall Street exit ; and the clock at the far end is the 
one by which he used to come in late, and leave early. The desk 
of the general secretary, Rev. W. Lewis Robertson, is in the position 
formerly occupied by the “Governor’s’” seat at the head of the 
Board room table of the East India Company. 


The work in the Church offices has greatly increased since 
1878. The amount of correspondence, apart from the acknowledg- 
ment of remittances, is between seven and eight times as great as 
it was ten years ago. It seems almost inconceivable, nowadays, 
but it is a fact that when the first typewriting machine was obtained 
(at a bazaar, held by one of our congregations), we were allowed to 
use it only for ‘extract minutes,” not for correspondence. 


There is no doubt that the work will continue to grow; but in 
the new offices we hope to do it amid more comfortable surroundings, 
and with a higher degree of efficiency. 





CURATOR’S REPORT. 


THE Liprary.—During the past year the Curator has been 
mainly concerned with the task of organising, cataloguing and 
classifying the literary resources of the Society. 


The cataloguing has proceeded apace, but we have missed the 
services of Mr. Millett, whose indifferent health has obliged him to 
call a halt. On the other hand, we acknowledge with gratitude 
services rendered by the Rev. Philip O. Williams, of Canonbury ; 
Mrs. Tom Gilroy, of Newcastle ; Mr. Geo. Thompson, of Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy ; and Miss Bayman, of Wigan. 
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A room has been fitted up for the use of readers or others desiring 
to consult works in the library. The lighting, heating and decora- 
tions are completed, and it is earnestly hoped the collections, or 
part of them, may be available during the Assembly. 


This can only be achieved with more assistance, and the Curator 
would welcome lady or gentleman volunteers in the work, much 
of which can be done in the home. 


It has been decided to instal the Libraco system of open portable 
shelving, which in addition to being very convenient, has the added 
advantage of being adaptable to any kind of room, and can be 
built up gradually as the need for accommodation increases. A 
single bay of shelving is seven feet six inches in height and three 
feet three inches wide. One bay has been presented by Sir Robert 
Nivison, Bart., a second has been presented in honour of our first 
president, Dr. A. H. Drysdale; the third is the gift of his sons, in 
memory of the late Andrew Cochrane, our first treasurer ; a fourth 
perpetuates the memory of one of our founders, the late Rev. 
Alexander Jeffrey ; a bay has been presented by the office bearers 
at Sale, Cheshire ; another by Grosvenor Square friends, Manchester, 
and others are under consideration. 


An excellent start has thus been made. Who will present us 
with another bay ? What congregation will defray the cost of one ? 
The Society has a claim upon the Church, as the Assembly has 
entrusted it with a definite work; but apart from a small grant 
which covers little more than rent, lighting, heating, attendance and 
carriages, the members of the Society have to carry on the work 
on their own charges. Who will help us with a contribution ? 


The Treasurer or the Curator would gratefully acknowledge any 
contribution, large or small, towards this special branch of our work. 


AppITIons.—During the year valuable collections of letters, 
books and pamphlets have been received from the libraries of the 
Rev. J. Nisbet Wallace and the Rev. William Addison. To Mr. 
Wallace we have often been indebted for gifts; Mr. Addison is a 
new contributor, and we tender him our hearty thanks for a large 
and extremely interesting collection. 
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Cordial acknowledgment is made to Dr. James Kennedy, 
Librarian of New College, Edinburgh, for a large number of volumes 
that enable us to complete our files of the “U. P. Magazine,” the 
“Free Church Record,” the “Edinburgh Theological Magazine,” 
the “ Evangelical Magazine,” and the “Christian Observer.” 

To the authorities of the Church of Scotland we owe thanks for 
the promise of a complete set of the’ Acts of the General Assembly.” 
We have been able to supply them with many of our own Church's 
publications, as, for example, a set of the official handbooks, and 
endeavours are being made to make up a complete set of Minutes of 
Synod and Assembly. 


To Mrs. Reid, wife of the Rev. J. Nisbet Reid, of Middlesborough, 
and great grand-daughter of the celebrated Dr. Lawson, of Selkirk, 
we are much indebted for many memorials of her ancestors, and 
his son and namesake, the latter having been a century ago Secession 
minister of Bolton, Lancashire. The collection include many MSS., 
calls, volumes and other interesting personalia. A few months 
prior to Mrs. Reid’s gift the Society received from the Unitarian 
congregation at Bolton (through the session of St. Andrew’s Bolton), 
the volume of the session minutes of Mr. Lawson's old congregation 
in that town, and the roll of members. 


We also record our thanks to Dr. William and Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 
Mrs. Kearne, of Southport; J. Holmes, Esq., Southampton ; 
the Rev. Dr. Barclay, the late Robert Gardner, Esq., J.P., Wol- 
verhampton ; the Rev. John Reid, M.A., Liverpool; Rev. C. C. 
Lundie, B.A., Seacombe; Mr. T. French Downie, Rev. J. R. 
Fleming, D.D., Messrs. W. Wolstenholme, Wharton ; B. J. Baldwin, 
Liverpool, the General Secretary, Mr. Geo. Sutherland, and Messrs. 
George A. Archibald and R. S. Robson, and Rev. J. M. Blackwell, 
for acceptable gifts to our library. 


THE GALLERY.—The additions to the “‘ Moderators’ Gallery” 
during the year comprise a further useful instalment towards its 
completion. These are as follows :— 

Rev. Wm. Blackwood, D.D., LL.D. (1846) ; 


Rev. Dr. T. W. Brown (1871) ; the joint gift of Mr. John Peddie and 
the session of Trinity Church, Newcastle, per T. L. Ewing, Esq. 
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Rev. James Muir, D.D. (1894). 


Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. (1912); by John A. A. Berrie, A.R.A.A., 
the gift of Waterloo congregation, Liverpool. 


Rev. George Johnstone, D.D. (1882) ; the gift of Mr. Peddie and the 
congregation of Trinity, Princes’ Park, Liverpool. 


Rev. William Hution (1888); the gift of Mr. Peddie and Grange 
Road congregation, Birkenhead. 


Rev. Alex, Phimister, M. A. (1908) ; the gift of Mr. Peddie and the 
John Knovy congregation, Newcastle. 


Keo. John Weir, D.D. (1885) ; the gift of Mr. Peddie and the Curator. 


Mention must be made of the particularly fine portraits of the 
late Rev. J. Douglas Walters, M.A., Rev. Alex. Macmillan, and Sir 
John Gunn, Knt., J.P., all of Cardiff, the work and the gift of Mr. 
A. Lawrence, an elder of Windsor Place congregation, Cardiff. 


An interesting addition to the art treasures has been made through 
the generosity of Mrs. Kearne, of Southport (daughter of the late 
Rev. Robert Gardner, of Wolverhampton), of a small beautifully 
painted portrait of the late Rev. R. S. M’All, LL.D., (1832), a 
famous Manchester Independent minister in hisday. It is interesting 
to note that Dr. M’All was the son of the last of the orthodox 
Presbyterians in Macclesfield, who left the Church of their fathers 
when Unitarianism began to be preached in it, and attached them- 
selves to the nearest Nonconformist body in the town. 


Tae Museum.—The Curator acknowledges with thanks the gift 
of Crewe tokens from H. D. Struthers, Esq., the presentation 
token of Crown Court Church with inscribed silver plate attached, 
from Mrs. J. Reid Howatt, in memory of her husband. Particular 
mention is made of the two excessively rare types of Longfram- 
lington tokens presented by Mr. Percy Graham, Financial secretary 
of the Church. 


The Curator again invites correspondence from anyone interested 
in the work of the Society, and especially from those owning objects 
of Presbyterian interest. 
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He would specially welcome the co-operation of office bearers and 
others in making up sets of the published annual reports or balance 
sheets of all congregations for inclusion in the records section of 
the Society’s collections ; also for the help of amateur photographers 
in all parts of the country. 

The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Richard Adamson, the 
Church officer of Regent Square, for the innumerable acts of service 
rendered to the Society, and for his courtesy and helpfulness to 
visitors to the Society’s collections. 





PRESBYTERIANA. 


MARY OF GUISE. 

In the columns of the “Atheneum,” May 26th to June 30th, 
1900, I had a controversy with Mr. Andrew Lang respecting the 
treachery practised by Mary of Guise towards Knox and other 
leading reformers in the year 1559. It is not necessary to go again 
over the old ground, but I will simply quote one sentence from Mr. 
Lang’s last letter, and one from my reply thereto. The first is as 


follows :—‘‘ Mr. Atkinson, after contradicting Knox, now contradicts 
his own contradiction. Me, he may contradict as much as he 
pleases.” The second sentence is this:—‘“I am sorry that Mr. 


Andrew Lang, the gifted and the gay, should part from me in such 
a humour; but it is due to his literary eminence that I should 
acknowledge his parting salute.” Thus far runs the story in the 
“Atheneum,” but some of the readers of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society’s “‘ Journal” may be interested in knowing the 
later stage of the controversy, which has not hitherto been published. 


On June 30th, 1900, the day my last letter in the “ Athenzum” 
appeared, Mr. Lang wrote me as follows with his own hand :—‘“I 
do not want to go on boring the ‘Athen eum” about Mary of Guise. 
I think we have lost sight of the point, which is, that contemporaries 
give varying and discrepant accounts of Mary’s conduct, while 
modern historians have ignored both Crofts and the anonymous 
contemporary. I myself prefer to believe that there is some truth 
in Knox’s two different versions, or that he gives his own belief, 
at least. I cannot admit that an ‘understanding’ implies the full 
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intention of both parties to carry it out. Please think of our 
‘understanding’ with Russia. What Mary’s intentions were, is one 
of the questions at issue. That she arranged an ‘understanding,’ 
and broke her promise, is the charge against her in Knox, though 
not in the anonymous. As to Dun, I would have the original 
letters of horning examined, if the proceedings against the preachers 
and their sureties had not been published long ago. I am ready to 
bet that Erskine was not, on this occasion, put to the horn, on the 
strength of my recollection of those proceedings, which I shall again 
consult. Perhaps you will accept the printed statement, which is 
minute in detail ?’”’ [Postscript.|—“ All writers do not agree, as you 
say, that Erskine considered that there was an understanding. 
The reverse is stated by the anonymous, who is cited freely—except 
on this point.” 

A second holograph letter to me from Mr. Lang, dated July 3rd, 
1900, is as follows :—‘Had I leisure to re-state the whole affair, 
perhaps I might (or again, I might not), enable you to understand 
my position. I shall carefully reconsider the question in what I 
am writing in the history of the period. My objection, perhaps you 
may see, is not to Knox’s account, as I think it the most authentic, 
but to the variants, contemporary and modern.” 

On July 4th, 1900, I replied at length to Mr. Lang. I cannot 
here put in my answer in extenso; yet I may be allowed to give a 
brief summary. I told Mr. Lang that the discrepancies he alluded 
to related only to details, and did not affect the main charge of 
treachery against Mary of Guise; that, as regards ignoring Crofts 
and the anonymous contemporary, he had stated that Froude had 
made use of the former’s despatch, and that Dr. McCrie and Prof. 
Hume Brown frequently quoted the “MSS. Historie.” I further 
pointed out that, when two parties come to an “understanding,” 
both sides are expected to carry it out ; if proof were forthcoming 
that the parties had no intention to do so, stronger terms are used 
to describe their conduct. I showed that such terms are applicable 
on the said occasion to the conduct of Mary of Guise, and that the 
horning of Erskine of Dun was a secondary, though not unimportant, 
matter, compared with the grave charge of treachery, but that we 
do not have the original records regarding the former. I said that, 
even if we had, there is no finality in the question, owing to missing 
manuscripts of one and another series turning up. As a postscript 
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to the letter I added the following lines suggested by the beginning 
of certain verses by Mr. Lang touching Mafeking : 
“A mutilated document was picked up in Chancery Lane, between 
the Public Record Office and the “Athen zum” Office, beginning— 
Andrew Lang! Andrew Lang! 
Know ye not Andrew Lang ? 
And how he fought for 
Mary of Guise ; 
Said she was good as gold, 
And that those authors bold, 
Knox and the others, told 
Naething but “lees.” 
The rest is illegible.” [!!] E.G.A. 


PRESBYTERIAN CONVENTICLES IN “ THE BOROUGH,” 
1682. 

In one of the State papers of Charles the Second’s reign (Vol. 
419, No. 55) we have a list of“ ministers and their respective meeting- 
houses, and numbers of people belonging to each,” in the Borough 
and fields. This list is supplied by Constant Oates, a-Government 
informer, who gives a covering letter (No. 56) showing, as does the 
list, what an illiterate man he was. That, however, need not affect 
the accuracy of his information. The list comprises Presbyterians 
and Baptists. The portion concerning the latter I had the pleasure 
of sending to the Rev. Dr. W. T. Whitley, of the Baptist Historical 
Society, and he considered it “indeed a find.” The total of Baptist 
hearers is four thousand two hundred and fifty ; that of the Presby- 
terian, five thousand four hundred and twenty. The word “about” 
is put before every number but one, and every Presbyterian meeting 
was in a house. I give simply the names of the ten Presbyterian 
ministers (with Oates’s spelling in brackets), and the totals of the 
several congregations. It must be remembered that the testimony 
as to numbers is that of anenemy. Oates gives no Christian names 
before those of the ministers, calling them simply“ Mr.” Dr. Whitley 
has kindly assisted me with some of the identifications. 


William Maddocks (‘‘Matox’’), three hundred ; Thomas Rosewell 
(“‘Rossell”), five hundred and fifty; John Chester (“Chestr”), one 
thousand five hundred ;” Nathanael Vincent (“Vensett”’), two thou- 
sand; Stephen Ford (“Ford”) one thousand and three; Robert 
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Dod (“Dodes”), forty; ‘‘Dedrosn” [unidentified], six hundred ; 
William Carslake (‘‘Carlik’’), two hundred and fifty; John Flavell 
(Flaynell”), thirty. He was in London at this time; Calamy, 
subnomine. Ralphson, i.e., Jeremiah Marsden, son of Ralph 
Marsden (“ Rafson’’), five hundred. E.G.A. 


“PRESBYTERIAN” PASTORS AT TENTERDEN, KENT. 


In the “ Kentish Monumental Inscriptions” at Tenterden; edited 
by Mr. Leland L. Duncan for the Records Branch of the Kentish 
Archeeological Society, may be found the following :— 

1.—(In the churchyard). ‘The 17th of May, in the year of the 
Christian era, 1774, was returned to its original dust, the earthly 
tabernacle of the Rev. Cornelius Handcock, a servant of God and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, aged 84.” The editor adds: ‘He was 
minister of the Presbyterian ‘Old Meeting House.’ ” 

2.—(In the yard of the ‘‘Old Meeting House,” Ashford Road, 
Tenterden, founded in 1662) :— 

(a) “Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Edward Talbot, who was born 
19th April, 1778, and died 9th September, 1847. The above Rev. 
Edward Talbot died 3rd January, 1869, aged 64, for upwards of 
forty years minister of this Chapel. Ellin Peach Talbot, widow of 
the above Rev. Edward Talbot, died 5th April, 1899, aged 76. 

(0) “The Rev. Lawrence Holden, for seventy years the faithful 
and beloved pastor of this congregation. He was born on 15th 
March, 1753, and died 19th March, 1844. Esther Ann Holden died 
4th September, 1844, aged 75.” 

Thus, in one Kentish village, we have a Presbyterian link between 
1690 and 1899. E.G.A. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH AT VEERE. 


THE now somnolent little town of Veere, or Campvere as it was 
sometimes called, in the island of Walcheren, has a peculiar 
interest for Scotsmen, in that for more than three hundred years 
it was the staple port in Holland for Scottish exports. A consider- 
able Scottish “factory,” i.e., group of merchants or agents, was 
established in Veere, then a busy port, and over the members of 
the factory, and exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction, was an 
important official known as the Conservator, or Lord Conservator, 
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of Scottish Privileges. Being good Scotsmen these merchants 
carried with them to Veere their own form of Church government 
and mode of worship, and for long there was a flourishing Presby- 
terian congregation in the town. In the earlier history of the 
Church discipline was strict as is evidenced by the rule that “‘any 
factor who without good reason absented himself from public wor- 
ship incurred ecclesiastical censure and a fine of half-a-crown for 
behoof of the poor.” Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the Church fell on evil days. The French Revolution made its 
influence felt in Holland, and the Batavian Republic was founded, 
which, looking unfavourably on all foreign institutions, revoked in 
1799 the privileges of the Scottish factory, and, as a consequence of 
this, most of the Scotsmen left Veere, and the Church, with its 
rich memories of the close association of Scotland and Holland, 
came to an end; the last minister being the Rev. James Likley 
who returned to Scotland and obtained a charge in Aberdeenshire 
Not the least interesting circumstance connected with the dissolu- 
tion of the Veere congregation was the subsequent history of its 
communion cups. This is told in the following note te Davidson 
and Gray’s ‘‘The Scottish Staple at Veere’’ (Longman’s): “Their 
communion cups (four in number, presented by the factors in 1620) 
passed from the custody of an elder to that of his son, whose widow, 
the present minister of Middelburg, says, confessed to him that 
they had been intended for the Church at Middelburg, but were 
sold by her. They were sold as old silver by a firm of jewellers in 
the Strand, London, on July 23rd, 1875, and bought by Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, who presented them to Manchester Cathedral so 
recently that they were placed for the first time on the retable on 
April 2nd, 1893.” While from one point of view we may be inclined 
to regret that these sacred and historic memorials passed out of 
the custody of the Presbyterian Church, from another point of 
view we may regard them in their new surroundings as a kind of 
link bringing together two great branches of the Christian Church. 
J.S.H. 
MISS MACLAGAN OF CHANG-PU. 

THE names of foreign missionaries naturally adhere to the places 
where their work has been done, and ‘‘ Miss Maclagan of Chang-pu”’ 
is a familiar designation to those acquainted with the story of our 
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W.M.A. Forty years is a short duration of life but a long time out 
of a life, yet for that period, Miss Maclagan has laboured in China, 
having been our first W.M.A. missionary in the Amoy district, and 
now being our senior missionary in Chang-pu. Miss Maclagan, 
having recently been at home, has returned to that field where she 
and her fellow-workers have sown the seed of the Kingdom, in the 
upturned furrows made by the new era in China. The Council of 
our Society offers its best wishes to Miss Maclagan at the beginning 
of another period of service, recognising that through devoted 
service such as she has given, the history of our Church is written, 
not in words but in deeds; not only at home, but in parts of the 
world where heathen hearts have been stirred and eyes raised.in 
spiritual wonderment at the Day Spring from on High which hath 
visited them. 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


In the year 1886, the Synod appointed a committee “with in- 
structions to proceed with due care and deliberation in the direction 
of revising the Westminster Directory for the Public Worship of 
God, and preparing forms or specimens of service adapted to special 
occasions.”” Two years afterwards, the Revised Directory was laid 
before the Synod, and notwithstanding the acute criticism by the 
late Dr. S. R. Macphail, of Canning Street, Liverpool (in a proposed 
speech, never delivered, but afterwards published), the Synod 
recommended the work for general use. Great progress has been 
made since those days in the development of Liturgiology, and a 
new issue last year of a second edition of the Directory is note- 
worthy. The book contains much evidence of scholarly diligence 
and care on the part of the committee in bringing forth from the 
liturgical treasures of Christendom things new and old. The 
committee has been a representative one, including the president of 
our Society. In the early stages of its work, it was greatly indebted 
to the labours of the Rev. James Gould, M.A., now of Edinburgh, 
and the Rev. Henry Crombie, now of Melrose. In the final stage 
of the work, the Revs. W. S. Herbert Wylie, M.A., and F. W. 
Anderson, M.A., have rendered exceptional service. Several new 
items have been introduced into this edition, notably the Order for 
Confirmation ; and in addition to many prayers drawn from ancient 
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sources, there are some by ministers of our own Church, including 
the late Dr. John Watson. Professor C. Anderson Scott, D.D., who 
is probably the most eminent of our liturgiologists, has been of 
great assistance in the revision of the Directory. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN NEWCASTLE. 


THRouGH the kindness of Mr. J. Cowan, of Bentinck Road, 
Newcastle, a very interesting relic has recently come into the 
possession of the Westmorland Road congregation, and has been 
“hung” alongside other pictures and engravings. It is a large 
picture in oils, about four feet by six feet, painted by a local artist, 
John Flintoff, in 1849. It represents the ministers of the three 
U.P. Congregations of that date in Newcastle, with two colleagues 
and assistants, who were the founders of the fourth and fifth “ causes”’ 
in the town, at a slightly later date. They are depicted in a group, 
the three seniors sitting, and the two juniors standing, and are as 
follows :— 
1.—David C. Browning. Ordained Blackett Street, June 7th, 1831, 

who resigned June 8th, 1851. Reordained by the Bishop of 

Llandaff ; curate at Canton and Ely, then lecturer at All Saints’, 

Newcastle, and chaplain to the prison; died 26th June, 1860; 

buried Westgate, Newcastle. 
2.—Geo. Bell. Ordained 20th August, 1834, to Carliol Street ; 

later, Barras Bridge; later, Jesmond, Newcastle ; Moderator of 

U.P. Synod, 1873. Mr. Bell attained his “jubilee” in 1884, 

and was buried at Newcastle in 1894. 
3.—James Pringle, M.A. Ordained 10th October, 1804; Clavering 

Place; (later, Westmorland Road, Newcastle); Moderator of U.P. 

Synod. Mr. Pringle attained his “jubilee” in 1854, died March, 

1866; buried, Newcastle. 
4.—Alex. Walker. Ordained colleague to Mr. Browning, 28th 

June, 1848, and with a portion of congregation withdrew, founding 

High Bridge (now St. George’s), 11th June, 1856. Mr. Walker 

resigned in September, 1851, and later was inducted at Crail, 

Fifeshire, where he remained until his retirement. 
5.—John Clark Houston. Ordained colleague to Mr. Pringle 30th 
June, 1847. He resigned 14th July, 1852, and with a portion of 
the congregation founded the cause of ‘‘ Erskine,” Rye Hill, New- 
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castle. He died October, 1852. A memoir of Mr. Houston was 
written by the Rev. Geo. Gilfillan, of Dundee. 

These were the ministers of “U.P.” congregations in Newcastle 
that took part in the formation of the Presbyterian Church of 
England. R.S.R. 


A LOST ENDOWMENT. 


THE “City of Durham Directory” had the following notice :— 
“The Manor of Wilton-le-Wear, inter alia, ‘At the period of the 
Civil War, was in possession of Sir William Darcy, but he, being a 
Royalist, his castle of Wilton was besieged by Sir Arthur Heselrigg, 
governor of Auckland Castle, and Sir William was compelled to 
compound for the estate on payment of £1,000, with £40 per annum 
settled for the support of the Presbyterian minisiry.’ In 1901 on the 
proposal of Lord Bernard, an inquiry was instituted into all charities 
in connection with the estates, the agent of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners advised the Presbyterian minister at Crook, as being 
an interested party, his Church being in one of the old chapelries 
of Auckland, of which there were four, St. Helens, Wilton, Ham- 
sterley, and Escombe. 

In the absence of the Presbyterian minister, inquiries at the 
méeting were made on his behalf by the local Methodist minister, 
but as it did not interest him, little was done. If it had been 
followed up, the Commissioners would have made a complete in- 
vestigation, as they were most anxious to know where the money 
had gone, but the opportunity was lost; evidently the local Presby- 
tery had not been advised. The president of our Society supple- 
ments this by some interesting notes from the “ Royalist Composition 
Papers” of 1648 and 1649, the last note being of April 5th, 1649: 
“The whole of Sir William’s fine remitted on his paying £1,000 to 
Dr. Moreton, Bishop of Durham, re order of the House of Commons 
of March 2nd, and settling £40 a year on Auckland [the parent 
Church] of May llth. Fine paid and the estate discharged.” 

R.S.R. 


“THE COLD WATER ARMY.” 


AMONG the portraits on the walls of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society in Philadelphia is that of the Rev. Thomas Poage Hunt, 
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a native of Virginia, and a descendant of one of the earliest 
Presbyterians in that colony. To Mr. Hunt belonged the credit 
of organising about one hundred years ago the first “‘teetotal band” 
in America. It was called the “Cold Water Army,” and its leader 
met with considerable opposition in advocating the principles of 
total abstinence—(From Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia.) R. D. McG. 


COLERIDGE AND EDWARD IRVING. 


EDWARD IRvING dedicated in 1825 a volume of missionary 
addresses to his“ dear and honoured friend,” Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and he stated as the reason for his choice— you have been more 
profitable to my faith in orthodox doctrine, to my spiritual under- 
standing of the Word of God, and to my right conception of the 
Christian Church, than any or all of the men with whom I have 
entertained friendship and conversation.” R. D. McG. 


PURITANISM IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


ATTENTION has been drawn by a member of our Society to a 
volume in the library of Oundle School, containing two pamphlets 
by Richard Resburie (also ‘‘Resbury’’). Resburie was a staunch 
Calvinist, although an Independent, as it appears from a letter 
(of which a copy only is available) which passed between 
Major John Butler and Scobell on August 14th, 1658, that Crom- 
well intended to make Resburie Master of the Temple. He took 
part in the controversy between the Calvinists and the Arminians 
which began during the Civil War period. In 1646, Thomas 
Edwards published ‘‘Gangraena,” and in 1651, John Goodwin 
replied from the other side with ‘Redemption Redeemed.” A 
number of pamphlets were issued in reply to Goodwin, one being 
by the famous John Owen, in 1654, with the title of “The Doctrine 
of the Saints’ Perseverance.” Resburie’s contribution to the 
controversy consisted of the two pamphlets referred to above. 
The first is entitled, “Some Stop to the Gangrene of Arminianism.” 
This is licensed on June 5th, 1648, but was not published until 
the end (probably) of 1651. The copy at Oundle School is of a 
second edition, published 1652. Goodwin replied to Resburie in 
a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Confidence Dismounted.” An “answer” to 
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Goodwin was included in Resburie’s “The Lightless Starre,” 
published 1652, where Goodwin is described as a “ Pelagio- 
socinian.”” These works were written when Resburie was vicar of 
Oundle, although the title pages of the pamphlets bear the inter- 
esting designation, ‘‘ Minister of the Gospel at Oundle” ; at which 
place he was inducted sometime between 1640 and 1643. He had 
studied at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, taking the degree 
B.A. in 1629, and the M.A. in 1633. His four sons, Theodore, 
Nathaniel, Benjamin and Samuel (names of significance to a puritan) 
were educated at Oundle School, and afterwards went to Cambridge; 
Nathaniel eventually becoming a chaplain to William and Mary; 
(D.N.B.). Resburie resigned the living in July, 1662, six weeks 
before the Act of Uniformity came into operation (see D.N.B. on 
Nathaniel Resbury, son of Richard). He continued “in his house 
in West Street,” practising medicine and, apparently, continuing 
his ministry privately, though there is no record of this latter 
event. About this time, the trade of making “serges tamies and 
shaloons” was introduced into Oundle by Sir Matthew Dudley. 
If Resburie succeeded Thomas Ford in the living, it affords an 
unusual illustration of a Presbyterian vicar being succeeded by an 
Independent—both Calvinists. Ford was a member of the 
Westminster Assembly. Resburie may have been trained under 
Dr. John Preston, a Northamptonshire man, and the Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; for when he published “The 
Lightless Starre’ he appended to it Preston’s treatise in 
Latin, ‘‘Concerning the Irresistibility of Converting Grace.” 
Northamptonshire had forty-eight ejected ministers, about 
half being Presbyterian, the remainder Congregationalists and 
Independents. Several of these ministers were well-known, 
for example, Daniel Cawdry, M.A., Rector of Great Billing, 
who was a member of the Westminster Assembly, and Vincent 
Alsop, Vicar of Wilby, afterwards a Presbyterian minister in London. 
The name of Rev. Robert Wild, M.A., D.D., the celebrated poet and 
Presbyterian divine, is associated with Oundle, where he continued 
his ministry after his ejection from Aynho. 
“THE CHAIN ACT.” 

THERE is probably no object in the rooms of the Historical Society 
at Philadelphia that excites more interest than a certain heavy chain 
and stake which once barred the way through the street in front 
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of the Old Pine Street Church in that city, during the hours of 
divine worship. It was under the authority of the “Chain Act,” 
passed by the Pennsylvanian Legislature in 1798, that chains 
were slung across the streets on old-time Sundays. In this law, 
it was said that “religious societies have a right to worship peaceably, 
and that, having such rights, it is proper that they should be 
protected in them.” Though the supporters of the chain system 
held that it would be a blow to Christianity to abrogate it, the Act 
was repealed after remaining in force for thirty years.—({ From 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia.) 
R. D. McG. 
JOHN NOBLE, OF PENRUDDOCK. 

REFERENCE has been made elsewhere to the discovery by the 
Rev. Philip O. Williams, but further honour is due him from the 
fact that when visiting Westminster College, last August, he found 
in a volume of uncatalogued pamphlets a copy of the original 
edition of a sermon preached at the funeral of John Noble. 
Attention was drawn in the “ Journal’ (Vol. iv., No. 1, p. 130) to 
the original edition, to the reprint of 1818, and to the particular 
copy in Tullie House Library, Carlisle. There are not more than 
one or two other copies of this original edition extant, and it is 
pleasing that the Librarian of Westminster College, the Rev. Islay 
F. Burns, M.A., is taking steps to have this copy specially bound. 
The title page states that the sermon was delivered on March 14th, 
1707-8, by Samuel Audland ; so that the problem of authorship 
has been disposed of finally. The author of the “Postscript” is 
still unidentified. It may here be wise to draw attention to the 
name of a minister of Penruddock, hitherto unknown. In the 
printed edition of the Greystoke Parish Registers, there is a refer- 
ence to the burial of a Mr. Cotley, on June Ist, 1710. This name 
completes the chain of ministers at Penruddock from the time 
that Dr. Gilpin left his ‘‘Church” in the parish, shortly before the 
Restoration. The history of Penruddock congregation provides a 
continuous ministry in the parish from 1654, first Puritan, then 
Nonconformist, then Arian, then “ Moderate,”’ and into the Revival 
period of the nineteenth century. It is gratifying to note that this 
ancient congregation is still active, its efficiency being maintained 
by the faithful ministry of the Rev. John Hardie, M.A., B.D. 
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AN IRVINGITE TOKEN. 


THE Curator lately received from a Scottish antiquary, a com- 
munion token upon which his opinion was sought. A glance re- 
vealed its significance and interest, although no collector known to 
the former ever had seen or even heard of the specimen before. It 
was evidently the first token struck for an Irvingite congregation— 
that at Albury, of which Drummond, the banker, was first pastor, 
Irving himself adhering to the congregation worshipping in Gray’s 
Inn Road (afterwards of Newman Street) to which he and his 
followers betook themselves when excluded from Regent Square 
two days before the communion Sabbath in May, 1832. The 
token is on the model of that struck in 1822 on Irving’s ordination 
to the Caledonian Church, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. That 
token was about the size of a five shilling piece; the one now 
referred to is about the size of an half-crown. The obverse bears 
in the centre the emblem of the Burning Bush between the divided 
figures of the date 18—32. Above the symbol are the words :— 

TOKEN OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, ALBURY. 
and below is the time-honoured motto :— 
NEC TAMEN CONSUMEBATUR. 

The reverse is inscribed as follows :— 

THE LORD KNOWETH THEM/THAT ARE HIS, AND/LET EVERY ONE 
THAT/NAMETH THE NAME OF/CHRIST DEPART/FROM INIQUITY/ii. Tim. 
ii., XIX. 

In the same fateful year a new token with the same date was 
also struck for Regent Square Church. This was an octagonal one. 
The most the Curator has so far been enabled to do is to include in 
their places in the museum collection facsimile photographs. 

He would be grateful for any help towards replacing the photo- 
graphs with specimens of the tokens themselves. W.B.S. 


JOHN KNOX. 


THE president of our Society, Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S., 
published a pamphlet a short time ago under the title of ‘‘ John 
Knox, a Royal Chaplain.” The point at issue between Dr. Hay 
Fleming and Mr. Atkinson is an important one, and the data pre- 
sented is of a technical character. Mr. Atkinson strongly affirms 
that John Knox was a Royal Chaplain, and gives a large number 
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of facts to support his view. Dr. Hay Fleming is of the opposite 
opinion, however, and those of our readers interested in the sub- 
ject will be able to weigh the evidence presented in this interesting 
pamphlet. It is published by Ridgway and Sons, Church Road, 
Bromley, Kent, at one shilling. 


“THE GOSPEL AND ITS WORKING.” 


UnpeER this title, the Student Christian Movement has issued a 
book by the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, D.Phil., being the substance of 
lectures delivered by him at a conference of young men and women. 
Those who are acquainted with Dr. Maclagan’s scholarly habits 
will not be surprised to find in this book an apologetic for Christianity 
both broad and evangelical. The conclusions of this book, as well 
as the wise reflections that appear on many of its pages, are a trans- 
cript of Dr. Maclagan’s mind after contact with the heathen mind of 
China during honourable service there of a quarter of a century. 
In that time, he has seen China changing, on the whole for the 
better ; although not altogether towards the light of the Christian 
Gospel. Many will interpret this book as an autobiography of Dr. 
Maclagan, numerous passages like the following, being in it :— 


“I confess that when I have been evangelizing with Chinese preachers, 
I have sometimes felt a little impatient with them and their addresses. 
This was not merely an impatience with the destructive polemic against 
idol worship, in which some of them could show much cleverness and 
wit. One may justly lose patience with negative preaching. My im- 
patience, felt perhaps more in my earlier experience, was with preaching 
which confined itself too much to this one truth (“God one and good’’) 
about God. I came to realize more as time went on how much it meant 
to those who preached it, some of them converts from idolatry, and still 
believing in a world full of evil spirits; and knowing for themselves 
what it is to be without God and with no hope in the world. In this 
connection I learned this lesson in apologetics, not only to seek to establish 
the Christian rather than to negate non-Christian beliefs, but, in addition, 
on no account to waste time in arguing against a belief which does not 
contradict the Christian position. I once argued with one of these 
preachers against this belief in evil spirits, and found it impossible to 
persuade him that these spirits were non-existent. It is not easy to 
prove a universal negative. I was baffled, but, on reflection, I realized 
that I was arguing for a conclusion that was unnecessary even if true, 
because this preacher, by his Christian faith was already delivered from 
all fear of these spirits.” 


SUFFOLK TRACTS. 


THE Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, M.A., has edited for private circula- 
tion a most valuable volume on the literature of Suffolk to the year 
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1650. Every tract and pamphlet has been carefully noted, the 
full title being given in each case. The result is a bibliography of 
first-rate importance, giving immediate access to the information 
so greatly desired by students. Mr. Harvey Bloom already has in 
hand a second volume, dealing with the literature of Suffolk from 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and will be glad to hear 
from those who are able to give him information on Suffolk pamph- 
lets. His address is :—31, Veronica Road, Upper Tooting, London, 
S.W.17. 


THE CALEB BAILEY CHARITY. 


AN interesting reminder of our association with the eighteenth 
century occurred by the appointment in 1920 of J. G. Corfield, Esq., 
Clifton, Bristol, and — Gardner, Esq., of Swindon, to be Presby- 
terian trustees of the Caleb Bailey Charity. The Charity is for 
those who preach or study to be fit to preach to congregations of 
Baptist, Congregational and Presbyterian bodies. Each trustee is 
alloted a share of the annual income to distribute at his discretion, 
according to the terms of the trust. The property of the trust 
amounts to about £5,000 in Consols, and some land and cottages. 
The trustees meet annually at Trowbridge, Wiltshire. 


THE LIBRARY BOOKPLATE. 


WirH the present issue the Council present each reader with an 
impression of the Society’s bookplate. Much care and time has 
been expended in the collection of material and data for its compila- 
tion, and acknowledgment is gratefully made of the service rendered 
by Miss Voelcker, the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers, the authorities of the Church of Scotland, the United 
Free Church, the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, the French, 
Swiss and Italian Reformed Churches. 

No note would be complete that did not acknowledge the generous 
and well-informed services of J. Carlton Stitt, Esq., of Liverpool, 
an honoured office bearer in Sefton Park Church, whose remarkable 
knowledge of the subject and whose famous collection of bookplates 
have been unreservedly placed at the Curator’s disposal. Mr. 
Stitt made very fine photographs of the materials to be used, and 
at his own expense offered two prizes for the best competitive 
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design. He and the Curator went carefully through those sent in, 
and finally, with the concurrence of the Council, decided upon that 
of Mr. T. B. Forshaw, of the Liverpool School of Art. The design 
is necessarily one of a composite character, making use of the 
emblems of those churches in the Presbyterian family in whose 
ancestry our English Presbyterian Church has its roots. 

The foundation of the design embraces an admirably designed 
treatment of the Burning Bush, wherein our ancestry in the Scottish 
and Continental churches is acknowledged. The central feature is 
that of the open Bible with the words inscribed, ‘The Word of God.” 
Theform both of the Bible and the lettering has been taken simpliciter 
from a specimen of a seal that, with variations, appears to have 
been adopted by each county and to have been used in the approving 
of ministers during the Commonwealth period. For the plaster cast 
of the very rare original seal the Council is indebted to Mr. Colligan, 
who obtained it from a distinguished English collector. In the new 
bookplate the Holy Bible is surmounted by the Secession (and U.P.) 
Church emblem of the dove, typifying the Holy Spirit; thus per- 
petuating the historic formation of the Presbyterian Church of 
England in 1876. 

Remembering the storm evoked in some quarters of our Church 
in the early sixties, when the authorities brought into use the 
Burning Bush (to use the language of Heraldry), ‘‘impaled” upon the 
English rose, still to be seen embossed on the covers of the Hymn 
book preceding the first issue of ‘‘ Church Praise,” we have studiedly 
avoided the incongruous heraldic conjunction of national devices 
with ecclesiastical emblems, and now present the design to our 
members with the conviction that we have succeeded in evolving a 
design consistent with the history and traditions of the Presby- 
terian Church of England. W.B.S. 

ANCIENT DAYS AT ATHERTON. 

THis pamphlet is a discourse preached by the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, M.A., at Chowbent Chapel (Unitarian), Atherton, 
Lancashire, last October, in connection with the bi-centennial 
services held there. Those who have tested the value of Mr. 
Gordon’s work will find in this pamphlet all that careful scholarship 
and wide knowledge which have characterised his previous writings. 
Mr. Gordon’s intellectual vigour is amazing, and is not generally 
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associated with one who has left four-score years behind. Like 
Richard Baxter, Mr. Gordon has served all the denominations of 
England ; and by his endeavours to present a fair and unbiassed 
history of Nonconformity, has left us all his debtors. There is 
only one point on which we would venture to differ from Mr. Gordon, 
and that is where he appears to ‘tone down” Presbyterianism at 
the time of the Indulgence, and to suggest that James Wood was a 
Presbyterian, ‘‘in this broad, vague sense.” We are bound to 
express our opinion that as the years pass, the denomination with 
which Mr. Gordon is associated will find it increasingly difficult to 
justify the changes which took place in the meeting-houses of 
England in the eighteenth century, by suggesting that the Presby- 
terianism of the last quarter of the seventeenth century was genuine 
in name rather than in form. True, it was not the Parliamentary 
Presbyterianism of the Westminster Assembly days, but if that had 
disappeared, so also had the Independency of that earlier period. 
If a fitting name other than the one to which we are accustomed 
has to be found, we think the term “independent Presbyterian” 
would cover the principles and the practice of James Wood, of 
Chowbent,—and of a good many more. 


THE “MESSENGER FOR THE CHILDREN.” 


THE front page of the ‘‘Children’s Messenger’”’ for last year bore the 
legend ‘‘Vol 46.” The magazine was practically co-eval with the 
Presbyterian Church of England, and had from the first been 
edited by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) William Carruthers. For the last 
seventeen years, he was assisted in his task by Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 
his son. During the half-dozen years prior to 1876, two pages a 
month on our Missions in China had been edited by Mr. Carruthers 
for the “Children’s Record,” which was an organ of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The ‘‘ Messenger” was always welcomed by the 
scholars in our Sunday Schools, and many older people also read its 
pages with pleasure. When the two editors retired in December, 
1921, the Publications Committee resolved to continue the issuing of 
a magazine for boys and girls of the Church under the altered name 
of “The Rising Tide,” and invited Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, M.A., 
B.D., to undertake the editorship. The first number of this duly 
appeared in January of the present year, and maintains the features 
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which have made this periodical acceptable hitherto ; at the same 
time Mr. Campbell has introduced several ideas with the hope that 
new readers will be drawn to it from among the boys and girls of 
our Church. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH HISTORY SOCIETY. 


SomE brethren of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches have taken 
the laudable step of forming a society with objects similar to our 
own, and have appointed the Rev. Alexander Smellie, D.D., of 
Carluke, as chairman of an interim committee, and the Rev. W. J. 
Couper, M.A., Dennistoun, Glasgow, as secretary. It is hoped to 
be able to inauguarate the society at the forthcoming meetings of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland and of the United 
Free Church. The Council of our Society offers its congratulations 
to this new society formed in a land so rich in Presbyterianism and 
in the opportunities for extensive research. 


DR. J. CAMPBELL GIBSON. 


In the last issue of our “ Journal,” the date of Dr. Gibson’s 
marriage should have been given as the year 1883. The editor 
takes the first opportunity of correcting this mistake. 


BUNYAN’S BIOGRAPHER. 


THE Rev. John Brown passed away recently at an advanced age 
leaving behind a reputation for valuable work relating to the life 
of John Bunyan. It is a gratifying fact that the president of our 
Society was able to decide the question as to the side on which 
Bunyan fought during the Civil War. The first part of the dis- 
covery was made known in “The Presbyterian” of May 21st, 1896, 
and the second in the same paper of August 13th, 1896 ; a portion 
of the Muster Rolls containing Bunyan’s name being reproduced 
in “The Presbyterian” of March 3rd, 1898. The credit for this 
interesting discovery was not given to our president in the obituary 
notices of ‘The Times” and of the “British Weekly”; although 
the late Dr. Brown freely acknowledged his indebtedness to Mr. 
Atkinson. 
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REV. R. S. G. ANDERSON. 

WE have received a copy of an article on the discovery of a pre- 
historic cist at Stairhaven, Wigtownshire, made by the Rev. R. S. G. 
Anderson, of the Isle of Whithorn. We congratulate Mr. Anderson 
upon the discovery, and are pleased to know he is able to continue 
his arch eological researches. Prior to his removal to the Isle of 
Whithorn, Mr. Anderson was minister of our congregation at 
Ramsey, Isle of Man. 


SEATON DELAVAL. 

Mr. R. S. Robson’s literary industry in connection with English 
Presbyterianism is well-known, and we have before us an interesting 
pamphlet written by him to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the present congregation at Seaton Delaval. Mr. Robson’s 
account links the history of the present congregation with the 
history of Presbyterianism at the Lady Chapel, Delaval Hall, during 
the seventeenth century, and “with the dual foundation of Blyth 
and Hartley Pans,” from the middle of the eighteenth century. 

“ TRANSACTIONS.” 

THE Council acknowledges with thanks the receipt of the Trans- 
actions of the Congregations Historical Society, the Baptist Historical 
Society, and the Unitarian Historical Society; and also of the 
‘‘ Journal” of the Friends’ Historical Society and the Proceedings 
of the Wesley Historical Society. In the last of these, is an inter- 
esting article on the old Presbyterian meeting-house of Banbury. 
Its minister in the last quarter of the eighteenth century was Rev. 
George Hampton, M.A., an Arian in theology, and a man of charitable 
and tolerant spirit; and on the occasion of Wesley’s first visit to the 
town in 1784, Hampton invited Wesley to preach in the meeting- 
house. There was little or no antipathy anywhere to Methodism 
at that late date. In addition to the above Journals, we also have 
received the ‘Quarterly Register” of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system. The Pittsburg Council 
number is particularly interesting, giving excellent reports of that 
great conference, and illustrating the inherent catholicity which is 
in Presbyterianism. The Council offers its congratulations to the 
Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., on the honour conferred upon him and 
our Church by his appointment as Secretary of the Alliance. The 
representatives of our Church to Pittsburg were the Rev. Professor 
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Carnegie Simpson, D.D., the Rev. W. L. Robertson, M.A., and 
Mr. L. G. Sloan. The last two gentlemen have recorded their 


impressions of the Conference in articles in the ‘Presbyterian 
Messenger.” 


CHOWBENT CHAPEL. 

TuHIs goodly volume, with the pamphlet on Atherton, referred to 
elsewhere in this issue, gives an excellent account of the old Bent 
meeting-house and of the new. The length of service by several of 
the ministers is creditable to them and to the people alike. James 
Wood ministered for sixty years, B. R. Davies for forty years, 
M. C. Frankland for thirty years. The Rev. J. J. Wright, F.R.S.L., 
the author of this story of Chowbent Chapel, has been pastor also 
for thirty years. The history of this chapel (now Unitarian) should 
be read in conjunction with the history of our own congregation at 
Wharton, which cause James Wood, the first minister of Chowbent, 
established at Wharton Hall. James Wood’s father had been the 
ejected vicar of Ashton-in-Makerfield. His son, also “ James,” was 
a student at Dr. Rotherham’s Academy, Kendal, and afterwards 
went to Glasgow University. (Nicholson and Axon’s “The Older 
Nonconformity in Kendal” p. 634.) In all probability, this James 
Wood was the minister who settled at Falstone, Northumberland, a 
congregation now connected with our Church. His grandson, the 
late Rev. Dr. Julius Wood, of Dumfries, was a well-known divine 
in the original Free Church of Scotland ; and these facts provide a 
remarkable instance on the part of a family, of ecclesiastical interests 
since Commonwealth times. W.B.S. 


THE HALLEY LECTURE FOR 1921. 

THE Council notes with appreciation the publication of this 
lecture which was delivered at Oxford on May 17th, 1921, by Mr. 
John Knight Fotheringham, M.A., D.Litt., a member of the Council 
of our Society. Dr. Fotheringham is a son of the late Rev. David 
Fotheringham, of Tottenham, and among other important appoint- 
ments holds the position of Assistant in the University Observatory, 
Oxford. Dr. Fotheringham’s lecture is an examination of the 
eclipses referred to in ancient history, and he concludes this inter- 
esting survey by rejecting the story of the Eclipse of Pydna that 
happened in B.C. 168, June 21st, which story appears still in our 
standard works on Roman history, having come down from Livy. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, 
books, portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. These 
shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in 
its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for 
election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five 
shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
twelve Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of Assembly, 
the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical 
Documents’ Committee, shall be ex-officio Members of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee, 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change 
shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty-it shall be to communicate 
the same to the members at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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List of New Members. 


LIFE. 


Mr.W. L. Galbraith, 57 Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Mr. J. Hastings Ziegler, ].P., Gorsefield, Noctorum, Birkenhead. 
Mr. James Young, 30, Rodway Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Mr. John Peddie, 19, York Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Mr. George Roger, 4, Lloyds’ Avenue, E.C.3. 

Mr. J. R. Roxburgh, M.A., L.L.B., Mallingley Road, Cambridge. 
Mr. James Steel, 17, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Mr. Geo. Sutherland, 40, Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4. 

Mr. D. B. McCallum, 198, Newport Road, Cardiff. 


ORDINARY. 


Mr. G. W. Alexander, 35, Nevern Square, London, S.W. 5. 

Rev. J. M. Blackwell, The Manse, 28, Glenmore Road, N.W.3. 

Mr. Thomas Carter, 1, Womersley Road, Stroud Green, N.8. 

Rev. W. S. Crockett, The Manse, Tweedsmuir, Scotland. 

Mrs. Campbell, St. George’s Manse, Croydon, Surrey. 

Rev. John Davidson, Port Lervaique, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

Mr. Thos. Gilroy, 45, Kingsley Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. W. G. Lauder Paton, 35, Alleyn Park, West Dulwich, S.E.21. 

Rev. P. O. Williams, 115, Southgate Road, Canonbury, N.1 

Mr. B. J. Baldwin, 9, St. Catherine’s Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Mr. W. W. Melville, 29, Woodland Gardens, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Mr. John Bell, 18, Berthwin Street, Cardiff. 

Mr. Alex. Calder, 112, Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

Mr. D. Wright, 23, Florence Road, Seacombe. 

Mr. J. B. Stephen, 50, Serpentine Road, Liscard. 

Seacombe Presbyterian Church Literary Society, per Mr. W. E. 
Lewis, 57, Percy Road, Seacombe. 

Mr. David Little, 11, Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff. 

Mr. T. P. Webber, Roslyn, Penylan, Cardiff. 

Rev. Matthew Mair, 6, Moorcroft Road, Wallasey. 
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Members of: the Council. 


Honorary Presidents—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D., and Dr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S. 


President—Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S., Ashburnham, 
Shortlands, Kent. 


Vice-President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 63, Thurlow Park 
Road, Dulwich, S.E.21. 


Secretary—Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 62, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, 
N.10. 


Treasurer—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. 


Curator of Musewm—Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.)., 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 


Mr. Alex. Baxter, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Rev. J. Kerr Craig, 
Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. J. S. Hender- 
son, Mrs. Jeffrey, Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, J.P., F.R.Hist.S., Rev. W. King 
H. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. 
(Scot.), and Mr. R. S. Robson. 


The London Members of the Council form its Executive. 





